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ECLECTIC REVIEW 


For SEPTEMBER, 1842. 


Art. I. General and Biographical Dictionary. By Alexander Chal- 
mers. New Edition. Vol. XVIII. Article—Edward Hyde, 


Earl of Clarendon, 


Antiquity tells us, that the celebrated Pharos of Alexandria, 
for many years after its erection, bore an inscription, which an- 
nounced the honour and glory of King Ptolemy, who dedicated 
the edifice to the protection of the gods for the benefit of sailors. 
But this inscription, being merely written on plaster, crumbled 
away through the lapse of time; whilst as it did so, the real 
name and characteristics of the architect appeared: for he had 
engraven these upon the genuine marble, and then covered them 
over with mortar. In like manner, the subject of the following 
paper stood out, for at least a couple of generations, under false 
colours and pretences. Politicians, and especially tories, magnified 
his name as that of a luminary, which lighted back these nations 
from the dark night of rebellion and anarchy to the safe har- 
bours of loyalism and good order, under Charles the Second. 
Annalists, and writers of memoirs, all followed one another. Even 
whigs could describe him as the greatest, the most honest, and 
the most ill-used of ministers. Burnet extols him to the skies. 
Macdiarmid eulogizes his perfect integrity. Public opinion, 
wishing to study history as philosophy teaching by examples, 
seemed to revere him, in our seminaries, and describe him in 
parliament, as ‘ the chancellor of human nature! But all at 
once, the world began to wax wiser as it grew older. Tantum 
evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas ! Cement is not marble; hy- 
pocrisy is not virtue. The presumed patriotism, purity, and 
disinterestedness of Lord Clarendon gra | mouldered away, 
through the silent influence of truth, the publication of contem- 
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242 EDWARD HYDE, 


raneous and genuine evidence, such as the Lives of Evelyn or 
’epys, and the Notes of the Earl of Dartmouth; until at length 
the Edward Hyde of history came to be unmasked and unveiled 
as a minister of mighty talents and enormous wickedness. His 
portraits of men and manners will last as long as our native lan- 
guage; but posterity should also know, that his wonderful abili- 
ties were stained with cruelty and tyranny, as well as alloyed 
with rapacity and corruption. [is father was a gentleman from 
Cheshire, of small estate, yet ancient pugs / He was the third 
son, and first saw the light at Dinton, in Wiltshire, on the 16th 
or 18th of February, 1608. Of his boyhood, little or nothing is 
known. He went to Oxford, having been entered of Magdalen 
Hall, in 1622, where, in 1625, he took the degree of Bachelor in 
Arts; but failing of a fellowship at Exeter College, for which he 
stood a candidate, he removed to the Middle Temple. Here he 
studied the law for several years with diligence and success. 

The good Bishop of Salisbury, in the ‘ History of his Own 
Times,’ relates of him, that when first he began to grow eminent 
in his profession, he went down to visit his father in Wiltshire. 
The old gentleman, walking out with his son in the fields, ob- 
served to the latter, that lawyers generally were apt to prefer the 
prerogatives of the crown before the liberties of the people ; and 
that therefore he charged him, upon his conscience, never to fall 
into so grievous an error, or become in any manner subservient 
to the illegal will of his sovereign. Having repeated this twice, 
he suddenly had a fit of apoplexy, and expired in a few hours ! 
Hence, says Burnet, he felt the influence of paternal counsels 
thus solemnly sanctioned, to such a degree, ‘ that he ever after 
observed and pursued them!’ We have in this anecdote a rich 
specimen of the fashion after which our worthy ancestors minded 
commandments, or wrote history. ‘That some transient impres- 
sion favourable to freedom might have been produced, there is 
full reason to believe; whilst that the young rising barrister 
formed an attachment for popular principles, any further than 
they should coincide with his own interests, may well be doubted. 
The cries of oppression resounded throughout the land. The 
Londoners were almost all for liberty. A certain reputation for 
disliking many unpopular proceedings, on the part of the court, 
made an advocate notorious or acceptable, and therefore brought 
briefs to his chambers. For honest be patriotism or pu- 


ritanism he had evidently no on ao ilst apparently con- 


demning in conversation the - Commission, the Star Cham- 
ber, the Council Board, or the Earl Marshal, he joined in the 


public testimony given by the Templars of their dissent from 
the Histriomastrix of William Prynne; for he and Whitelocke 


were appointed managers of the masque presented on that occa- 
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sion to their majesties at Whitehall, on Candlemas Day, 1633-4. 
His better spent hours, however, were at Burford, in Oxfordshire, 
the seat of Lord Falkland, where in the society of his amiable, 
but vastly overrated host, he met the ever-memorable Hales, 
and the immortal Chillingworth. To the conversation of such 
companions we find him looking back, with many natural lin- 
gerings and longings, in later life. If he had ever known hap- 
piness, it must have been then, and perhaps then only; before 
ambition had altogether impregnated him with her poison, or 
stopped his ears, like those of the deaf adder, to the final, affec- 
tionate, and prudent admonitions of a dying father. 

The nation was now gathering up its energies for that crisis, 
which was to decide, whether the rights of men were to be 
respected or despised by their governors, Hampden had resisted 
the payment of ship-money. Pym, Hollis, and others, were 
westhing the signs of the times, and waiting to direct their 
countrymen where, and how, and when, to strike for emancipa- 
tion. The court was all gaiety, the king all obstinacy, the clergy 
all blindness, and the aristocracy all forgetfulness, as to every- 
thing except servitude towards the crown, and the cultivation of 
their own selfish interests or amusements. Cringing had become 
an habitual posture with too many amongst the middle and lower 
classes, although, through the providence of God, there also ex- 
isted lovers of liberty, in sufficient numbers, to answer with their 
hands and voices whenever the trumpet should be blown. A war 
with Scotland, the mingled imbecility and impetuosity of Laud, 
the necessities of the monarch, and, in one word, the inevitable 
course of events, were now demanding that parliament should 
assemble ; which occurred, as is well known, on the 10th of April, 
1640. Edward Hyde had a seat for the borough of Wootton 
Basset, in his native county. ‘Taking the actual state of affairs 
into consideration, the calm upon the mere external surface of 
things was almost a halcyon one. ‘The House of Commons re- 
solved to keep its temper at least, and a member even received 
reproof for calling ship-money an abomination. Some foolish 
persons sohaldeaial such matters as symptoins of weakness, on 
the part of the patriots, whereas, it was just the reverse. The 
latter felt their own strength, and maintained their dignity. A 
request of the peers, that the business of supply should precede 
that of grievances, was voted a high breach of privilege. But 
whilst they were deliberating with respect to a proposal from 
Charles, that for twelve subsidies, or about 840,000Z. to be paid 
in three years, the crown should abandon a Hamp- 
den pressed for the question. Serjeant Glanville then delivered 
a most pathetic oration in favour of compliance, which so moved 
his audience, that had their votes been taken at the moment, 
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944 EDWARD HYDE, 
the royal proposition would probably have been agreed to; but 
after a brief silence, calls were again renewed for the question. 
Hyde, at this critical juncture, joined in the debate, opposing 
Hampden with regard to putting the question, but arguing, like 
the majority of tricksters, for a middle course, which always fails 
on such occasions, although little minds admire it, and give it 
the far too respectable name of moderation. Harangue now fol- 
lowed harangue, until Sir Harry Vane assured them that his 
majesty woul just receive the specific relief he had condescended 
to ask for, or nothing. At five o’clock in the afternoon, an un- 
usually late hour in those happy days, the members adjourned, 
by common consent, over to the next morning, when they were 
met by a dissolution! Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
Within an hour afterwards, Hyde, who had clearly done no good 
to either side, but some mischief to both, fell in with St. John. 
The former looked melancholy and mortified; the latter was 
cheerful, and even joyous, although rarely observed to smile. 
Ile remarked to the downcast representative for Wootton Basset, 
‘that all would turn out well, that the state must grow worse 
before it could grow better, and that the parliament recently ex- 
tinguished would have never done what was requisite.’ No 
oracle could have spoken more truly; for although Hallam con- 
tends that the dissolved House of Commons would have insisted 
on redress in various important particulars; although it knew that 
its cause was that of the country deeply based upon the founda- 
tions of justice and liberty; although it could afford to be 
respectful to the king, ville under that very reverence the 
sword about to be drawn, if necessary ; yet, nevertheless, some 
such final act of insanity or despotism, as the one which Charles 
had at length perpetrated, seemed wanting to wind up its spirit 
to the precisely proper pitch. Almost every prominent man 
thus dismissed was returned to the Long Parliament, which assem- 
bled in the November of that same year, when unfortunately the 
national fever had been suffered to advance another stage. fiyde 
sat for Saltash, in Cornwall, and soon began to take a more con- 
spicuous character in the drama then going forward. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a frequent and able speaker, professing in 
polities what we should term a sort of inconsistent whiggery, his 
voice and vote oeves frequently on the popular side, whilst his 
heart, affections, and ultimate destination, lay elsewhere. When 
the Commons prepared a charge against Devetpatt, Weston, 
and Trevor, barons of the exchequer, he was sent - with the 


impeachment to the lords, before whom he delivered an excel- 
lent address, incul 


pating these delinquents, as well as three 
others. 


‘It is no marvel, says he, ‘ that an irregular, extrava- 
gant, arbitrary power, like a torrent, hath broken in upon us, 
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when the laws, which are our banks and bulwarks, were in the 
custody of such persons. Men, who had left their innocence, 
could not preserve their courage, nor could we look that they, 
who had so visibly undone anys oun ha should have the virtue 
or credit to rescue us from the oppression of others. It was said 
by one, who always spoke excellently, that the twelve judges 
were like the twelve lions under the throne of Solomon, under 
the throne of obedience, but yet lions! Your lordships shall 
this day hear of six, who, be they what they will else, are no 
lions: for upon vulgar fear they delivered up the precious forts 
they were entrusted with, almost without assault; and in a tame 
easy trance of flattery and servitude, they shamefully forfeited 
that reputation, awe, and reverence, which the wisdom, courage, 
and gravity of their venerable predecessors had contracted and 
fastened to the places they now hold. They even rendered that 
study and profession, which in all ages hath been, and I hope 
now shall be, of honourable estimation, so contemptible and vile, 
that had not this blessed day come, all men would have had that 
quarrel to the law itself, which Marius had to the Greek tongue, 
who thought it a mockery to learn that language, the masters 
whereof lived in bondage under others ! How will it be believed 
that the utterer of all this splendid declamation could on other 
occasions eat up his own eloquence, and contradict his noblest 
assertions? Yet such was literally the case. There could be 
discovered in the breast of the orator no love of truth, or intrinsic 
detestation of wrongfulness, each for its own sake. Hence, his 
entire history presents us with a mass of inconsistencies. In 
consecutive speeches and pages, he at one moment confesses 
that the sceptre had expanded into the talons of a vulture, ‘ that 
those foundations of right, by which men valued their security, 
were never, to the apprehension of wise and understanding ob- 
servers, in more danger of being destroyed, and yet he unblush- 
ingly proceeds to expatiate on the prosperous state of the king- 
dom during this period, ‘ enjoying the greatest calm and the 
fullest measure of felicity that any people in any age, for so long 
time together, has been blessed with, so that sages and philoso- 
pen thought it a time, wherein those two adjuncts, which 
Nerva was deified for uniting—namely, Imperium et Libertas, 
were as well reconciled as upon earth is possible! We respect- 
fully request attention to this palpable incongruity, since it fur- 
nishes the genuine explanation of those multifarious and dis- 
graceful tergiversations which subsequently occurred. In one 
word, like his master Charles, he was a liar from the beginning, 
and we fear he continued so to the last. It may shock the nerves 
of conservatism to say so, but such is our deliberate opinion. 

In no other way can it be satisfactorily accounted for, that the 
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leaders of the patriotic party should have been so long deceived ; 
for from Hyde and his associates their confidence seems not to 
have been hastily withdrawn. His voice remained still like the 
voice of Jacob, long after his hands, to their very arms and 
elbows, had become the hands of Esau. He thundered mightily, 
on various safe occasions, against the grievances of the nation ; 
yet he worked no less hard for what toryism still styles, in some of 
its most favourite phrases, the security of the established church, 
and the honour of the crown; by which, it must be remembered, 
was then understood the ecclesiastical dominancy of Archbishop 
Laud, and the effectual subjection of the liberties and constitu- 
tion of these realms to the tender mercies of the Stuarts. When- 
ever Hyde had to choose decidedly whom he would serve, either 
the despot or his people, the oppressor or the oppressed, he 
never failed casting in his lot accordingly. He would have been 
quite willing, had it been possible, for some time longer to have 
kept one hand upon the plough of parliament, and the other upon 
the throne and mitre, with all their good things glittering before 
his eyes and imagination. But the farce of doing so could not go 
on for ever. hen prelacy was to be abolished, he fought 
stoutly oe the innovation. Meanwhile, the triennial bill 
became the law of the land ; ship-money was pronounced ille- 
gal; tonnage and poundage were not to be levied without con- 
sent of parliament ; all the oppressive courts of justice, or rather 
injustice, were swept away ; the balance of our constitution was 
restored; the church fell to fasting and prayers as the hurricane 
thickened ; the peers in most instances gnashed their teeth at 
the presumption of the lower house ; and Charles pointed in 
private amongst his confidential friends to the realization of a 
former royal inference, ‘ that parliaments, like cats, grow curst 
with age.’ There was no help for any of these matters. No one 
had opposed the impeachment of Lord Strafford, except that 
Falkland, doubtless with the cognizance of his associate, had 
suggested the appointment of a committee as more suitable to 
the Gravity of their proceedings, which, as Pym frankly answered, 
would have ruined all, since the lord-lieutenant of Ireland would 
soon obtain another dissolution, were they not by a single deci- 
sive stroke to exclude him at once from the royal councils. Hyde 
was one of the committee afterwards nominated to draw up the 
charges; but ies no heart for the rigour subsequently dis- 
played, he rested on his oars, and is su posed not to have voted on 
the famous question of attainder. He acted, however, as one of 
managers In a conference with the lords about extinguishing 
a twa of York, of which Strafford had been for several years 
: as also, on another and still more important affair,— 


that of the bill against the dissolution of parliament without its 
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own consent. Then came the remonstrance in England, the 
incident in Scotland, and the rebellion in Ireland, followed up 
by mutual suspicions between Charles and every section of his 
subjects, many of these last again being just ready to fall out 
amongst themselves. ‘The attempted seizure, moreover, of the 
five members, made most manly ~ se feel for their weapons. 
So early as the discovery of the Percy plot, in May, 1641, the 
Commons had given some proof of their intention to demand 
the militia. It was now openly insisted upon. The nineteen 
propositions tendered his majesty in the north, during June, 1642, 
involved a total surrender, on the side of Charles, of all future 
capabilities for mischief. It appeared already, that hopes of avoid- 
ing civil war must turn out chimerical. Faults perhaps existed in 
sufficient abundance, both amongst roundheads and cavaliers ; 
yet in the words spoken by one of our greatest statesmen, and 
quoted by another, ‘ there was ambition, there was sedition, 
there was violence; but no man can persuade us that it was not 
the cause of liberty on one side, and tyranny on the other? So 
said the first Lord Chatham, as cited by Grattan. Clarendon 
declares, that had not the queen embarked for Holland in the 
previous February, the king might have adopted a course some- 
what different from that which ultimately he decided upon fol- 
lowing. His resolution to try the fortune of arms is attributed 
by his partial historian to the influence of Henrietta, with whom, 
before i departure, he had concerted his proceedings. Whether 
this supposition were correct or erroneous has excited consider- 
able disputation. ‘The slippery member for Saltash had at length 
openly joined the royalists, Having first caused the great seal 
to be transmitted to York on the 20th of May, 1642, he quickly 
followed it thither, affording thereby, observes one of his 
biographers, such an advantage to Charles, and occasioning so 
considerable a discouragement to the parliamentarians, that their 
ow instructions to the lord-general Essex expressly ex- 
cepted him, with several others, from any grace or favour. The 
court received him with open arms; he was knighted towards 
the close of the year; and on the promotion of Sir John Cole- 
pepper to the mastership of the Rolls, succeeced him in the 
chancellorship of the exchequer, besides being, as a matter of 
usage, made a privy councillor. Charles had need of such an 
adviser; nor did he experience any disappointment in his ex- 
pectations. Henceforward, all the royal memorials, papers, and 
celeuations emanated from the prolific and able pen of Sir 

ward Hyde. 

Nor did he confine his zealous efforts to carrying forward a 
paper war. As chancellor of the exchequer, an enormous amount 
of business must have passed through his hands, amidst the per- 
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248 EDWARD HYDE, 
petual excitement and complaints of those who were venturing 
their lives for loyalism in the field, as also of those who were 
wasting their fortunes and’ spirits in the same wretched cause at 
Oxford Within the walls of that memorable and congenial 
university, distractions, bickerings, and heart-burnings, raged 
like the fiends of Pandemonium. Officers and lawyers, military 
adventurers, and grey-headed senators, roistering cavaliers, and 
reverend clergymen, every grade and class of politicians, from 
those who thought deeply and mournfully, to those who never 
thought at all, here met together, to heap the fuel of jealousy 
upon the fires of discontent and contention. Hyde, who always 
retained considerable regard for external decencies, must have 
fared no better than a salamander. In fact, he shone most in 
adversity, and doubtless did the very best that could be done for 
a pene hypocritical master surrounded with profligate 
courtiers and evil councillors. He advised the remarkable step 
of calling together the peers and commoners of his party, to 


meet in parliament at Oxford, towards the commencement of 
winter, in 1643. Placing himself at the head of that section of 


the royalists, which may be termed constitutionalists, he wished 
for regular supplies to be obtained by more agreeable methods 
than forced contributions. Forty-three nobles, and one hundred 
and eighteen commoners subscribed a letter to the Earl of Essex, 
from this royal ‘convention, expressing their anxicty for peace, 
twenty-nine of the former, and fifty-seven of the latter, it is said, 
being then absent in the service of their sovereign. Little benefit, 
however, arose from the entire affair. Charles abhorred from 
the bottom of his soul every vestige or shadow of a popular 
assemblage ; and in one of his letters to the queen, he sneers 
even at this mongrel parliament, whose ‘ mutinous motives’ 
offended his hereditary prejudices in favour of arbitrary power. 
‘Bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly depart from him ;’ 
and so it proved here. The patriots at Westminster, and the 
loyalists at Oxford, respectively voted each other guilty of high 
treason; whilst the Scotch commissioners in London so far pre- 
vailed, that they ultimately obtained the concurrence of both 
parties to propositions for a treaty. It was opened at Uxbridge, 
in January, 1645, and Sir Edward Hyde was one of the negotia- 
tors. The church, the militia, and Ireland, were the three lead- 
ing topics of discussion; yet what reasonable expectations could 
be entertained from persons who merely prated about pacifica- 
tion when they were really making themselves ready for battle ¢ 
Hyde felt his conscience bound up with Laud and the king in 
maintaining an episcopal form of ecclesiastical government to be 
indispensably necessary for the valid administration of the sacra- 
ments. His opponents either ridiculed such pretensions alto- 
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gether, or remained equally confident, on their side, that the 
resbyterian model had been enjoined by the apostles, from which 
it was unlawful to depart. The compromise of Usher was 
offered, or at least proposed for discussion; but the parliamen- 
tarians would not listen to it for an instant, neither could the 
commissioners approximate any nearer to peace, with respect to 
the power of the sword, or the management of the sister king- 
dom. The military genius of Cromwell now rising over his 
compeers—the heartless treachery and evil destiny of a monarch 
whose word was anything but his bond—the recent Irish mas- 
sacre, which, although no doubt much exaggerated, yet was 
nevertheless atrocious and horrible,—all these scared away, or 
annihilated, every attempt to introduce the olive branch, until 
the crown and the crosier had been beaten down in the dust. 
Sir Edward Hyde had at length to behold, with bitterness and 
sorrow, all that he most loved and cherished overthrown before 
the career of the Roundheads. Soon after it seemed hopeless to 
settle anything by negotiation, the king sending the Prince of Wales 
into the west, to take the nominal superintendence of royalism 
in that quarter, Hyde received his appointment to attend on his 
highness, and act as one of his council. Now it was that his cor- 
respondence commenced with the Marquess of Ormond, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Victory quickly declared for the 
parliamentarians, upon which the chancellor of the exchequer, 
having no longer any resources to manage, together with the 
Lords Capel and Colepepper, sailed from Pendennis Castle, in 
Cornwall, to Scilly, and > na to Jersey, where he arrived in 
March, 1645. There, being greatly and justly disgusted at the 
removal of his charge to France, (for a redeeming feature in the 
character of this statesman was his abhorrence of Henrietta and 
her thorough Jezebelism,) he obtained permission from Charles 
to remain in that island. His celebrated ‘ History of the Great 
Rebellion’ now occupied him. But we may well conceive, that 
in some respects it was too early, and in others too late, for him 
to commence a labour of this kind. His mind was harassed, 
irritated, and disappointed. His prejudices were full blown, and 
in their utmost vigour; whilst his impressions as to many facts, 
of which no very accurate memoranda were made on the instant, 
appear to have got confused, distorted, or partially obliterated. 
Memorials and important papers, both public and private, had 
been intrusted to his care. The king transmitted him either 
coptes, or the originals themselves, of his most secret journals, 
althou h in several cases they arrived too late to be of service, 
since the pages they might have illustrated were already com- 
posed. In fact, Lord Clarendon twice altered his views with 
regard to the nature and plan of his work, having originally de- 
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250 EDWARD HYDE, 
signed to write the annals of his times, which he changed to 
memoirs of his own life, and then again returned to his primary 
intention. The fulcrum, too, of his judgment, if we may be 
allowed the expression, proved a sort of shding point, adapting 
itself to cireumstances with a marvellous sacrifice of truth and 
integrity. He evidently found not a little difficulty in carrying 
himself back to the glorious assemblage of the Long Parliament ; 
and believed himself, as Hallam somewhere observes, to have 
partaken far less in the sense of abuses, and desire of redress, 
than he really had done, or at least pretended to do. He further 
erased, in later periods, various passages with his own hand, 
which told unfavourably upon the court, or its deceitful sove- 


reign. Nothing renders an author so inconsistent with himself 


as corrections made in a different temper of mind from that 
which actuated him in the first composition. Now the soul of 
this historian was like an April day, comprising cloudiness, sun- 
shine, showers, storms, and serenity, all within the circle of a 
certain number of hours! ‘The same excellent critic just now 
quoted, also animadverts upon ‘ his incessant deviation trom the 
lain duties of an annalist as a moral blemish in his character. 

le dares very frequently to say what is not true, and what he 
must have known to be otherwise: he does not dare to say what 
is true. And it is almost an aggravation of this reproach, that 
he aimed to deceive posterity, and poisoned at the fountain a stream 
from which another generation was to drink. No defence has 
heen ever set up for his fidelity, nor can men, who have sifted 
the authentic materials, entertain much difference of opinion in 
this respect; though as a monument of powerful ability and im- 
pressive eloquence, it will og be read with that delight which 
we receive from many great historians, especially the ancient, 
independent of any confidence in their veracity.’ It seems too, 
a curious coincidence, that literary retribution should have so re- 
markably followed upon intellectual obliquity, Unfaithful 
editors delivered to the world an unfaithful publication. The 
praweti had been altered or interpolated in several hundred 
places, whilst long passages inserted in the appendixes to the 
edition of 1826 contain several matters of fact, which before had 
been purposely suppressed. The dark cold shadows of deccit 
may be said to have stretched down from the grave of the de- 
ceiver, through a period of much more than a century. 

In May, 1648, he received a letter from the queen to call him 
to Paris, where, after the execution of her consort, he was con- 
tinued both in his seat at the privy council, and in his post as 
chancellor of the exchequer. In November, 1649, Charles the 
Second dispatched him, together with Lord Cottington, as am- 
bassador extraordinary into Spain, to apply for assistance in the 
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recovery of his crown. We need not say, that from this fool’s 
errand they returned without success, their mortifications, and 
almost entertaining self-denial at Madrid, terminating about 
July, 1651. The expedition to Scotland and the battle of 
Worcester had occurred during this absence of Sir Edward 
Hyde, to whom, although his advice had been strongly given 
against the enterprise from beginning to end, the royal runaway 
transmitted an accurate account of his romantic adventures. 

The fugitive court of the third Stuart now took refuge wherever 
they could hide their heads. The merry monarch, without 
lands, revenues, or subjects, plunged without heart, sympathy, 
or melancholy, into those profligate habits from which he never 
emerged. He lived exactly from hand to mouth, as the liberality 
of the loyalists happened to supply his necessities; but his hand 
had always to be in the pockets of other people, and the mouth 
that was to be fed appeared insatiable. So long, however, as his 
purse might chance now and then to be well lined, expatriated 
nobles, spies, flatterers, soldiers, and ministers, preyed unspar- 
ingly upon the common spoil. ‘The epigram of Andrew Marvel 
had its perfect foundation in reality :— 


* Of stature tall, and of a sable hue, 
Most like the son of Cis, that lofty Jew, 
Full many a year he passed in his exile, 
And kept his father’s asses all the while !’ 


It is notorious, that Henrietta and her daughter were occa- 
stonally compelled to keep their bed, until the royal linen changes, 
being somewhat scarce, had come back from their laundress. 
Stull, something analogous to the airs and absurdities of court 
and cabinet were, through sundry contrivances, maintained. 
Ilyde resided some time at Antwerp, leaving no means unat- 
tempted, by letters and messages to England, for compassing a 
restoration. We lament the necessity of having to narrate the 
fact, whilst it would be a plain dereliction of honesty and can- 
dour were we to conceal it; but most true it is, that he encou- 
raged various attempts to assassinate Oliver Cromwell, as may be 
demonstrated in the face of day from the Clarendon state papers. 
The infamous Captain Titus, the vile adventurer Saxby, with 
other mercenary agents of murder, some of whom had so nearly 
succeeded in their infernal object, all forwarded regular accounts 
of their procedures to Sir Edward, and as Lord Dover shews, 
were incited by him to persevere in them! Pistol, poison, or the 
dagger, seem all to have been the same to him, so that the deed 
was only done. Even his panegyrist Macdiarmid feels bound to 
acknowledge, whilst he bitterly deplores, the damnatory force 
and conclusiveness of the evidence against him. Nor, as the 
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noble writer recently cited observes, ‘ is it by any means impos- 
sible that he may even have been himself the author of some of 
these brilliant schemes; at all events there can be no doubt, from 
the style of the different letters addressed to him upon the sub- 
ject, that he did not in any manner discourage them.’ Nor may 
‘we wonder at the crooked and heinous policy of the thorough- 
paced partisan, when we remember his blasphemous comparison 
between the decapitation of Charles the First and the crucifixion 
of our adorable Redeemer. In his devotion to what he con- 
sidered the cause of the king, he forgot everything that was con- 
sonant with piety towards God, and therefore easily lapsed into 
similar oblivion as to the claims of poor human nature. His 
favourite university indulged her antiquated prejudices in per- 
petrating a similar act of irreverence. She prepared two por- 
traits, one of Christ, and the other of Charles the First, exactly 
similar in every respect, and with an account of the sufferings of 
each at the bottom of his respective likeness. ¢ ‘These pictures, 
says Agar Ellis, in 1827, ‘ within the memory of persons now alive, 
still hung as pendants to one another in the Bodleian library. 
The improved taste of the present day has caused one to be re- 
moved into the picture gallery; the other remains in its old 
position,—and thus both may still be examined by those who are 
curious in tracing the baseness and blasphemy of the supporters 
in old times of the doctrines of passive obedience.’ We ourselves 
happened to hear, within the last few years, of a rampant Pu- 
seyite, amidst the courts of the same Alma Mater, who indig- 
nantly dislodged an effigy of Luther from some respectable posi- 
tion, that he might supply its place with that of the royal martyr 
of the church of England, and thereby afford another testimony 
to the world, that it will be no fault of Oxford if we are not to 
see over again the age of Laud and Strafford! This university 
lost no interval in selecting for their most appropriate chancellor, 
Sir Edward Hyde himself, after the Restoration had once more 
given life and prosperity to the exclusivencss of ecclesiastical 
despotism. 
or several summers before that event, a variety of storms had 
been raised even against the tranquillity of his exile. In 1653 
he had been accused of holding correspondence with Cromwell, 
but being declared innocent by the king, he was afterwards made 
secretary of state. A revival of similar accusations produced 
analogous results ; for in 1657, he formally received the seals as 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Upon the Restoration, ob- 
serves Alexander Chalmers, as he had been one of the greatest 
sharers in the sufferings of his master, so he had a proportionable 
share in his glory. In the subsequent November, bis majesty 
created him a peer by the title of Baron Hyde, of Hindon in 
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Wiltshire, to which were added, in April, 1661, the titles of 
Viscount Cornbury in Oxfordshire, and Earl of Clarendon in 
his native county. The convention parliament had expended 
their discussions, from the time of the king’s return till their dis- 
solution in the ensuing December, upon an act of general in- 
demnity; an adjustment of multifarious claims for reparation pre- 
ferred by the church, the crown, and private royalists; an ar- 
rangement of the public revenues, so as to render them con- 
sistent with an abolition of military tenures; and lastly, some 
settlement of the hierarchical establishment. Hyde was the pre- 
siding spirit who managed, or, at least, who influenced every- 
thing. Charles the Second for a considerable period fell in with 
his counsels almost implicitly. ‘The indolence and ill-health of 
Lord Southampton, who held the white staff and 8000. per 
annum as nominal premier, left the arena of ministerial govern- 
ment clear, and without a real rival. Nor was this all. The 
Duke of York had formed an attachment to Anne Hyde, to whom 
he was contracted at Breda on the 24th of November, 1659, and 
with whom he afterwards lived as his consort, although in deepest 
secrecy. Now let our readers mark the profound dissimulation 
of the lord chancellor, as he thus culminated in position, con- 
nexions, rank, and power, the all-supple vizier of an autocratic 
and insincere sovereign. Conservatism will naturally avert its 
offended gaze. He tells us himself (nor from any less authority 
could it have been credited), that when the king, on being in- 
formed of the affair, had commissioned Lord Ormond to commu- 
nicate it to her father, as the young lady was now pregnant, and 
therefore could conceal matters no longer, ‘ he broke out into 
an immoderate passion against the wickedness of his daughter, 
and said, with all imaginable earnestness, that as soon as he came 
home, he would turn her out of his house as a strumpet, to shift 
for herself, that he might never see her again. ‘They told him 
that his passion was too violent to administer good counsel to 
him; that the informants thought that the duke was married to 
his daughter, and that there were other measures to be taken 
than those which the disorder he was in had suggested. Where- 
upon he fell into new commotions, and said, /f that were true, 
he was well prepared to advise what was to be done ; that he had 
much rather his daughter should be whore to the duke than his 
wife. In the former case, no one could blame him for the reso- 
lution he had taken, for he was not obliged to keep a harlot for 
the greatest prince alive, and the indignity to himself he would 
submit to the good pleasure of God. But if there were any 
reason to suspect the other, he was ready to give a positive judg- 
ment, in which he hoped their lordships of the privy council 
would concur with him, that the king should immediately cause 
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the woman to be sent to the Tower, and cast into a dungeon, under 
so strict a guard, that no person living should be admitted to 
come to her; and then, that an act of parliament should be im- 
mediately passed for eutting off her head, to which he would not 
only give his consent, but would very willingly be the first man thai 
should ropose it. And whoever knew the man, will believe that 
he at 9 all this very heartily.” We should believe all this too, had 
his genuine interests lain in the direction towards which his 
‘ overacted hypocrisy,’ as Hallam styles it, seemed to be tending. 
But just the contrary was the fact. It was in this way that the 
artful statesman induced the royal brothers to acknowledge the 


marriage openly, and render him the legitimate progenitor of 


two queens regnant over three kingdoms. Charles probably 
saw through it, and estimated him accordingly ever afterwards. 
Yet at that peculiar crisis, it would never have done to have flown 
in the face of the aristocracy and hierarchy of England. ‘The 
bishops, moreover, on whom, and on whose adherents, Clarendon 
had mainly relied in all his intrigues and correspondence whilst 
abroad, and who were now looking up to a restitution of their 
seats in the House of Lords, flocked to the assistance of the 
potent minister, whose management could most effectually serve 
them. ‘They represented, both to his majesty and his royal high- 
ness, that the lady, Anne Hyde, had become to the latter, by all 
the laws of God and man, bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh. Their united verdict told, or at least was permitted to 
tell, mightily upon the conscience of the duke, to whom even 
his brother ae remark, that he must reap as he had sown, that 
he had made his bed, and must be content to lie in it. ‘The 
parties, however, were re-married according to the English 
ritual, on the 3rd of September, 1660, Lord Ossory giving the 
lady away; all which, no doubt, expedited the advancement of 
her father to the peerage, and his subsequent elevations in it. By 
these extraordinary nuptials, the Duke of York had been changed 
from an insidious enemy into a most sincere and zealous ally ; 
and although some have said that the chancellor not a little 
dreaded the unavoidable invidiousness of his exaltation, he never 
forgot, and even conceived he could never sufficiently estimate, 
his obligations to the episcopal order. He has recorded, indeed, 
a severe, yet truthful remark, that of all mankind, none form so 
bad a judgment of human affairs as churchmen ; yet his sense 
of this only aggravates his guiltiness in building up again the 
strength of prelacy, and taking part with it in the betrayal and 
persecution of nonconformity. 

It was now his firm resolution to replace the church in the 
whole of her pro erty; although, as Ludlow informs us, the 
chapter lands been sold by the parliamentarian trustees, 
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under the commonwealth, at the price of from fifteen to seven- 
teen years’ purchase in the clear. The nation appears to have 
sat down as mute as a mouse under so enormous an injustice. 
No one peeped, muttered, or murmured, if we may believe the 
generality of common historians, when the religious establish- 
ment put off the plain straitlaced manners of presbyterianism or 
independency, and re-arrayed itself in purple and fine linen. 
The crown followed the example, and with similar facility, save 
here and there an outbreak. Such forbearance should have en- 
listed the sympathies of the chancellor and his masters, to say 
nothing of the clergy generally, on the side of consideration to- 
wards the dissenters. But, unhappily, it produced the very 
reverse. The Lord had given the enemies of loyalism and lawn 
sleeves into the hands of the cavaliers, as the latter profanely 
imagined, and sometimes scoftingly boasted ; and so they fleeced 
and flayed them in sober earnest. Many lay faces, however, 
waxed long enough, when it grew apparent that their pastors 
were to share out among themselves the fat and marrow of the 
spoil, leaving to an unordained people little else than the bones. 
Thousands of the squirearchy and commonalty, who had com- 
pounded for delinquency, under the ordinances of the Long Par- 
liament, or whose estates had been sequestered altogether, found 
no remedy for their losses by any process of law. The act of 
indemnity put a stop to any suits they might have instituted on 
the Restoration against persons concerned in carrying those 
illegal ordinances into execution. ‘They therefore called the 
statute a bill of pardon from the king of his opponents, and one 
of oblivion toward his friends, exclaiming with open mouths at 
the ingratitude of Charles, as though he were bound to hazard 
his throne and forfeit his honour for their sakes. Meanwhile 
prelates, priests, and deacons, looked unusually demure during 
the first twelvemonth, and for nearly a generation preached, 
whenever they preached at all, interminable homilies on the evils 
of rebellion, and the advantages of passive obedience. Incum- 
bents promised to fast every 30th of January; to feast every 
29th of May; and play the part of dumb dogs, or fat bulls of 
Basan, all the year round. Clarendon seemed to thrive by their 
prayers, and swell into a perfect Behemoth by their presents, as 
well as those of his sovereign. ‘There can be no longer a reasonable 
shadow of doubt with regard to his corrupt and rapacious prac- 
tices. He found, upon his return home, in the train of the 
restored royal family, that the cavaliers were strong in faith, but 
weak in purse, with respect to the new order of things; whilst 
their antagonists were doubtful in the former, but stout in the 
latter ; so much so, that between their hopes and their fears, they 
Were quite ready to pay largely for the patronage and counte- 
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nance of an able and powerful minister. Hence he dispensed the 
solid pudding and the empty raise, in due proportions for his 
own selfish replenishment. The creatures of Cromwell, Brad- 
shawe, and St. John, were laden with offices and honours, 
Pepys and Evelyn both declare that the lord chancellor was a 
statesman who never did, nor would do, anything but for money! 
The tory Lord Dartmouth, born under Charles the Second, and 
having access to the most authentic sources of information, gives 
his testimony to the following effect: ‘The Earl of Clarendon, 
upon the Restoration, made it his business to depress the merits 
of every body that he might advance his own; and, the king 
having gratified his vanity with high titles, he found it necessary, 
towards making a fortune in proportion, to apply himself to 
other means than what the crown could afford cam he had 
as much as the king could well grant); and the people, who had 
suffered most in the civil wars, were in no condition to purchase 
his favour. He therefore undertook the protection of those who 
had plundered and sequestered the others, which he very artfully 
contrived, by making the king believe it was necessary for his 
own ease and quiet to make his enemies his friends ; upon which 
he brought in most of those who had been the main instruments 
and promoters of the late troubles, who were not wanting in their 
acknowledgments in the manner he expected, which produced the 


great-house in the Piccadilly, furnished chiefly with the goods of 


cavaliers brought thither for peace offerings, which the right 
owners durst not claim when they were once in his possession. In 
my own remembrance, Earl Paulett was an humble petitioner to 
his sons, for leave to take a copy of his grandfather and grand- 
mother’s pictures, (whole-lengths drawn by Vandyke,) that had 
been plundered from Hinton St. George; which was obtained 
with great difficulty, because it was thought that copies might 
lessen the value of the originals. And whoever had a mind to 
see what great families had been plundered during the civil 
war, might find some remains either at Clarendon House or at 
Cornbury.’ Both Wychwood Forest and Cornbury Park, in 
Oxfordshire, were gratuitous grants from the crown, to which 
the fortunate owner had slight difficulty in helping himself; but 


as if these were not enough, after having purchased the estate of 


Clarendon, near Salisbury, of the Duke of Albemarle, subject to 
a mortgage of 20,0001, he extorted that sum also from his easy 
thoughtless master, who, on the 22nd of February, 1664, sent an 
order to the Privy Seal to clear off this incumbrance. Never- 
theless, the proverb was to be realized—Quo plus habent illo plus 
cupiunt ; for within the brief space of four months we detect 
him embezzling the royal timber, and bullying the commissioners 
of the admiralty to take the odium on ec el and so conceal 
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his participation in the transaction! He succeeded too in his 
purpose ; for as one of them ejaculated, with an oath, which we 
omit—* Alas! that we poor wretches dare not do the king 
honest service, for fear of the greatness of such men as my Lord 
Chancellor! Andrew Marvell, Anthony Wood, with a host 
more of witnesses, have transmitted to posterity that which, in 
the day of his power, would have cost them their lives or liberties 
to have uttered, corroborative, in every line, of the charges 
brought against his memory. 

We need not say that he thus rapidly lost the respect and 
confidence of those who were the ancestors of his more modern 
admirers. A black cloud of intense hatred in fact daily gathered 
against him; rising, at its commencement, like a cloud out of 
the sea, but presently darkening the political firmament. In his 
settlement of the revenue there was little to find fault with, con- 
sidering the age and its circumstances. He found the Excise 
ready formed to his hands. Feudal tenures were swept away ; 
and the entire income proposed to be raised was 1,200,000/. per 
annum. ‘The army was disbanded, except about 5000 men re- 
tained under the name of guards. It was for the pulpit that 
patriotism most trembled; and with good reason. Presb 
terianism had been cajoled at Breda; having become so exceed- 
ingly self-conceited as to have grown also somewhat shortsighted. 
It “dimen itself, nevertheless, almost to the last moment, with the 
shadowy delusion that Charles the Second had been ‘a cove- 
nanted king.’ During the recess, his majesty published a decla- 
ration, drawn up of course by Clarendon, expressive of his satis~ 
faction that this denomination turned out to be no antagonists 
either to episcopacy or a liturgy. Other honeyed words were 
added, together with the offer of a modification of the Anglican 
episcopate, somewhat upon the plan of Archbishop Usher. But 
when a bill was proposed in parliament to render this proclama- 
tion effectual, the real intentions of the court became fully 
manifest; for it was vigorously opposed by the Clarendonians, 
and rejected on a second reading by 183 against 157. Yet so 
completely had the Presbyterians been blinded by the dust 
thrown in their eyes, that Reynolds accepted a bishopric ; Calamy 
nearly did the same; and even Baxter seems to have declined 
that honour, as Vaughan observes, ‘ less from conscientious ob- 
jections than upon other grounds.’ ‘Then ensued a dissolution of 
the convocation, and the assemblage of another parliament on 
the 8th of May, 1661. The new house came together in a spirit 
of red hot royalism, high churchmanship, bigotry, persecution, 
and exclusiveness. ‘Their predecessors had been tame sheep 
enough, driven from one ok oa to another, along the highway 
leading from libert y; but these appeared a perfect herd of swine, 
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rushing with brutal violence precipitously into despotism, as 
though under a demoniacal influence. Early, and, indeed, 
instant proofs of their disposition were afforded by a vote that 
all the members should receive the sacrament on a certain day, 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and that the 
solemn league and covenant should be burnt by the common 
hangman. They awarded to the relief of poor cavaliers a sum of 
60,000/.; which, instead of assuaging their necessities, only ex- 
cited their clamours. Sir Henry Vane and the regicides were 
condemned and executed, as if to allay the tempest of disap- 
winted loyalism with blood, since it was out of the question to do 
it with money. Whatare termed even by some recreant whigs 
encroachments on the part of the Long Parliament, were now re- 
versed with a vengeance. It was averred that no legislative 
power exists in either or both houses, without the king; that 
the sole and supreme command of the militia was a right inherent 
to the crown of these realms; that no war could ever lawfully be 
levied, either offensive or defensive, against his majesty or his 
successors. Vain declarations these, as the sequel proved. The 
statutes respecting high treason underwent no slight deteriora- 
tion, in being rendered more perplexed and comprehensive ; as 
if yawning by anticipation for such illustrious victims as a Lord 
Russell and an Algernon Sydney! The bishops also received 
their wages for having been faithful to Clarendon; and re- 
ascended their thrones as spiritual peers, amidst many a groan 
and many a sigh. It behoved puritans to feel for their ears ; for 
rumours prevailed that even the Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission might be revived ; and it is certain that a parliamentary 
committee, on the 12th of February, 1662, reported their opinion 
‘that it was fit for the good of the nation that there be a court of 
like nature to the late court called the Star Chamber ; but that they 
desired the advice and direction of the House, in these particulars 
following :—Who should be judges? What matters should they 
be judges of? By what manner of proceedings should they act ? 
The House returning it to the committee to take its own course, 
nothing further was done about it that session; but a bill for re- 
pealing the Act which abolished Archbishop Laud’s Inquisition, 
was revived the next year, on the 19th of March, 1663. This 
pare dropped, through the attempted impeachment of the 
ord Chancellor, by the Earl of Bristol, soon afterwards ; but 
meanwhile the Corporation Act had been passed, and the Tri- 
ennial Act repealed ; to which last law Lord Clarendon had 
avowed his hostility, and attached to it, from the moment that 
Charles returned, the epithet of infamous. He would allow the 
king no rest until the late Rebellion, to use his own words, ‘ had 
been extirpated and pulled up by the roots! So wholly, as Hal- 
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lam well remarks, had he divested himself of the sentiments pro- 
fessed by him at an earlier period, that he now sought nothing 
more ardently than to place the crown again in a condition to 
commit those abuses and excesses which produced the recent 
convulsions. He was ready to prepare the road for absolute 
monarchy, though too timid to introduce it; for to mention con- 
science in such an instance appears a self-evident absurdity. He 
would assist to batter down the walls of the constitution, and yet 
inwardly hug to his heart the skeleton of his patriotism. 

So long as the Presbyterians still clung to their last hope, all 
eyes were turned upon the Savoy conference; one of those 
numerous deceptions with which Clarendon trusted to lull the 
suspicions of the nonconformists until the furnace of their 
trial was sufficiently heated. ‘Then came the new Act of Uni- 
formity, providing that every minister should, before the feast of 
St. Bartholomew in 1662, publicly declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and every word and thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, on pain of being ipso facto deprived of 
his benefice. When the day arrived, about two thousand indi- 
viduals resigned their preferments, rather than violate their con- 
sciences; as noble a company of confessors, we undertake to 
declare, as ever turned their backs upon the ve world, taking 
joyfully the spoliation of their goods, and having respect unto 
the reeompence of reward. Now Sir Edward Ilyde had ad- 
vised and framed the celebrated Breda declaration ; which ran to 
the effect of affording ‘liberty to tender consciences, that no 
man should be disquieted or called in question for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace of 
the kingdom; and that the king was ready to consent to such an 
act of parliament as, upon mature deliberation, should be offered 
to him, for the full granting of that indulgence ? Such was the 
cautious and well-weighed language of the minister in April 1660. 
Within two short years he had the profligacy, politically speak- 
ing, to scatter a royal pledge to the four winds of heaven, and 
commence that persecution which involved the cjection of the 
nonconformist clergy, the act against conventicles, and the reali- 
zation of what himself and the prelacy had indulged themselves 
in meditating upon, and contriving from the very first. In proof 
of his rancour towards the Presbyterians, it is only necessary to 
refer to various passages in his history and life: with regard to 
them he sweepingly observes, ‘ that it is impossible for men, who 
would not be deceived, to depend upon either their ingenuous- 
hess or their integrity! Their faction is their religion; nor are 
those combinations ever entered into upon real and substantial 
motives of conscience, how crroneous soever; but they consist 
of many glutinous materials of will, and humour, and folly, and 
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knavery, and ambition, and malice! Nothing but a severe ex- 
ecution of the law can ever prevail upon this class of individuals 
to conform to government! Shortly after the foolish insurrection 
of Venner, comprising no more than from fifty to sixty obscure 
fanatics, he gravely assured the two houses, in a solemn con- 
ference, that there was a conspiracy brewing against the peace of 
the kingdom, which although disconcerted in the city, was being 
carried on in divers counties. A committee came, therefore, to 
be appointed to inquire into the truth of the statement; yet, 
after all their investigations, not an individual was convicted, or 
so much as prosecuted for it. Great pains were taken to fasten 
treasonable designs upon the Presbyterians; but all in vain. All 
that could be proved against any of them was, that they had 
befriended the vores ; that they had rejected poor Richard 
Cromwell for Charles the Second,—King Log for King Stork, 
who would now fain devour them for their pains. Who could 
help shedding tears over the extraordinary fally of such worthy, 
though pertinacious and mistaken people? Clarendon and his 

relates, however, shed no tears at all ; or, if any, only those of joy. 


tters were sent from unknown hands to the chiefs of the party 
in various quarters, intimating the project of a general insurrec- 
tion, and en them to communicate it to certain persons 


in their neighbourhood, naming them for the manifest purpose 
of implication. Now that all these wicked missives were forgeries, 
is a fact no longer to be doubted ; whilst in the opinion of Resin 
and others, their genuine author was no other than Lord Claren- 
don himself! His sham plots succeeded; the cup of bitterness 
was forced into the lot of some of the holiest saints then living 
upon earth; the church and state performed that part together 
which is natural to their adulterous alliance ; il Archbishop 
Sheldon replied to Doctor Allen, who complained that ‘ it is a 
pity the door was so strait,’ as it had been rendered by the chan- 
cellor’s late statute,—* It is no pity at all, for if we had thought 
so many dissenters would have conformed, we would have made it 
still straiter ! ‘The Conventicle Act followed in 1664, another 
contrivance of Clarendon for including the nonconformist laity 
within his fiery circle. It was succeeded the next year by his 
famous Five-Mile Act, which completed his penal code against 
those innocent myriads whom he had deluded with promises of 


protection. ‘ It was the last step in the climax of intolerance, 
says an anonymous writer ; ‘for to de 


: , oes men of their means of 
subsistence, as this enactment did, implies more deliberate cruelty, 


though it does not excite so much horror, as fire and faggots.’ 
Even the indolent Lord Treasurer Southampton o posed this 


atrocious measure in the House of Yo -) Wharton, 
Ashley, opi rds, together wit ar 


and the Bishop of Salisbury, a noble exception for the 
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time to the general bigotry of the bench; but the subject of our 
article proved too strong for them; and putting himself, as usual, 
at the head of the rest of the bishops, the measure passed tri- 
umphantly, and received the royal assent on the last day of 
October, 1665. It was computed that sixty thousand persons 
suffered on a religious account in these fearful persecutions ; and 
that of this number no less than five thousand perished in prison ! 

The master and patron of such an ingenious Torquemada 
would come in, from an enlightened posterity, for his due share 
of the blame, did we not happen to know that Charles the Second 
was personally opposed to the whole scheme; wishing, through- 
out his reign, not to expose at least the catholics to the tender 
mercies of an opulent established protestant clergy. Here again 
we not only have Clarendon before us as a cruel oppressor, but 
also as a most specious hypocrite. He knew as well as that he 
had a head on his shoulders, that his sovereign had embraced the 
Roman-catholic religion as early as 1659, so as even privately to 
attend mass; yet we find him addressing a correspondent thus 
towards the close of that very year, to remove the alarm which 
his friends in England, amongst whom it had been whispered, 
began to feel: ‘ in a word, if being the best protestant and the 
best Englishman of the nation can do the king good at home, he 
must prosper with and by his own subjects.’ Hallam rather 
coolly animadverts upon this incident, as ‘implying a little sacri- 
fice of conscience’ on the part of the lord chancellor. It strikes 
us as involving an utter abandonment of veracity! For had the 
welfare of the Reformation lain so near his bosom as he always 
most ostentatiously professed it did, he should have declined 
supporting a catholic monarch, or, at least, he should have in- 
formed his friends the bishops, and through them the nation, and 
then have left matters to take their own way. But what did he 
do? He carefully concealed the fact, with as many falsehoods 
as there were denials requisite. Nor yet deeming this sufficient, 
he procured an Act to be passed in July, 1661, by which he 
wit x any man who should advisedly publish or aftirm that his 
majesty was a papist, liable to all the penalties of a premunire ! 
* That is to say, he inflicted a most unjust punishment upon any 
one who should declare what he, who made the law, knew to be 
true.’ We transcribe these latter words from the noble author of 
the * Historical Inquiry into the Character of Lord Clarendon.’ 
No wonder every corner of the realin rang with dissatisfaction. 
Even the royal voluptuary began to consider his manners at least 
austere ; comparing, as he must have done in his own mind, the 
covetousness and tergiversation of his minister with his oecasional 
remonstrances against the profusion and profligacy of another 
kind, which disgraced the palace. An opposition, moreover, 
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sprung in parliament. Lord Bristol, in 1663, exhibited 
inst him charges of treason in the House of Peers; and the 


sixteen counts of his impeachment really contained so many? 


germs of truth, which the overbearing arrogance of the chancellor 
at the instant seemed able to trample down ; whilst actually, as it 
proved, they were no more than postponed to a more convenient 
season. The signal, however, of assault, once having been given, 
his substantial influence began to wane; he stood less in leone 
with his sovereign, less feared at the council board, less respected 
in parliament, and, if possible, less beloved by the people. The 
Commons took advantage of the pressure of the Dutch war to 
insist upon an appropriation of the supplies. Scotland and Ire- 
land re-echoed the murmurs of England. The crisis of our 
struggle for maritime supremacy with Holland; the plague and 
fire of London; the infamous sale of Dunkirk, as to which the 
entire blame was cast upon Clarendon; his general presump- 
tion and pride towards all classes, whether high or low; his 
splendid mansion magnificently rising in Piccadilly, as if mocking 
the universal misery everywhere else; the intemperance with 
which he opposed the claims of the lower house to inspect the 
public accounts ; his avowed contempt for that important branch 
of the legislature,—all these agglomerated materials for the hail- 
storm, and poured it pitileniy upon his head, when at length 
the proper moment arrived. Even the bishops grew cold, ac- 
cording to his own account, during certain intervals, wherein 
they thought him preferring the power of prerogative above the 
interests of those who desire to rule over conscience ; for with 
regard to toryism then, as well as conservatism now, the Church 
of England distinctly and exclusively becomes the rallying point ; 
the crown itself stands but second in its affections. ‘This lesson 
was taught the lord chancellor by bitter experience. 

He ventured to employ in his new residence some stones 
which had been collected for rebuilding St. Paul’s. The sacri- 
lege awakened still further — indignation, and, especially in 
peculiar quarters, severe ecclesiastical reproaches. As the palace 
made rapid progress, from no less than three hundred workmen 
being employed, and 50,000/.—an enormous sum for that period 
—being expended upon it, malicious multitudes styled it Dunkirk 
House ; implying its having been erected with the money paid 
him for sanctioning, if not originating, the sale of that city to 
Louis the Fourteenth. Others wie it Holland House, upon 
the supposition that bribes from the Dutch had also found their 
way into his coffers. Charles began to wince more and more 

under various insinuations that Clarendon was too free in remon- 
he bat against the pleasures and mistresses of his majesty ; that 
not obtained such a fixed annual revenue for the crown, 
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at the Restoration, as would have enabled it to defy or neglect 
iaments altogether; that in the marriage of Charles with a 
ortuguese Princess, he had slighted the royal inclinations ; that 
those who had suffered most in the civil wars, for the sake of 
monarchy, abhorred him to a man; and that, as the final proof 
of his overweening grandeur and opulence, he was rearing a 
structure too ambitious fora mere minister. Andrew Marvell con- 
firms all these rumours in his epigram on Clarendon House :— 


‘ Here lie the sacred bones 

Of Paul beguiled of his stones ; 

Here lie golden briberies 

The price of ruined families 

The cavalier’s debenter wall 
Fixed on an eccentric basis ; 

Here’s Dunkirk town and Tangier wall, 

The Queen’s dull marriage, and all 
The Dutchman’s templum pacis !” 


Clarendon, moreover, hated the catholics, whom the royal brothers 
were every day more and more falling in love with. They had 
not chosen, or perhaps were not able to bid ~ enough for his 
support; nor even if they had, would the Anglican prelacy have 
permitted their champion to make hay in that quarter. An hour 
of retribution drew near rapidly. ‘The presumed favourite at 
court had no real friends there, except the bishops, with whom 
Charles always took care to closet himself as little as ible, 
Wits and buffoons, meanwhile, did not remain idle bcti a 
monarch too fond of ridicule not to iaugh frequently at very un- 
seasonable times, and at very improper persons. hen Claren- 
don left the royal presence, they often said, ‘There goes your 
schoolmaster ;? and the Duke of Buckingham would then march 
up and down in stately manner, holding a pair of bellows before 
him for the purse, and Colonel Titus preceding him with the 
fire-shovel, instead of a mace, upon his dhoulden. Hatred treads 
ever on the heels of contempt, even in lower walks of life, than 
those within the purlieus of a palace. In August, 1667, the king 
dismissed him from his post; and in the following November, 
the House of Commons, which he had so often provoked and 
maligned, exhibited against him an impeachment of high treason, 
as well as other crimes and misdemeanors. ‘The death of Lord 
Southampton, and sundry allegations, whether true or false, with 
regard to an intended divorce between the sovereign and his 
childless consort, together with the prevention of a royal mar- 
riage with a fair young lady named Stuart, emboldened every 
enemy, and seek every mouth against him. Digby and Buck- 
ingham seemed to carry all before them. He heard his parlia- 
mentary accusation in Sovsalion drawn up under fifteen heads ; 
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that he had promoted various plans of government by standing 
armies; that he had declared the king to be a concealed papist ; 
that he had endangered the country to serve his private interests ; 
that he had used, or rather abused the seals of office, in extorting 
vast sums of money contrary to law; that he had accepted im- 
roper gratuities from the crown; that he had sold Dunkirk for 
ess than its value; that he had introduced arbitrary management 
into the colonies; that he had intermeddled with naval matters 
beyond his comprehension, and altogether out of his department, 
by which means the war had been protracted, and not very 
honourably closed. On all or many of these points, however 
alloyed they may appear with passion or exaggeration, there was 
ver? much indeed to be von Without doubt, he had advised 
and procured various illegal imprisonments; he had encouraged 
a most hateful class of spies and informers; he told the king, 
when his brother the Duke of York was dissuading him from 
calling parliament together, that he might do all his business as 
Elizabeth did in 1588, independently of the House of Commons ; 
and he confesses that he let fall most unwarrantable language at 
the Privy Council, about raising contributions as in the late civil 
war! As respected the Portuguese match, he interested himself 
so much about it, that it was rumoured he knew the Princess could 
bear no children, in which case, his own daughter would become 
Queen of England. In the transfer of Dunkirk to France, his 
professions of attachment to Louis certainly are very strong, far 
too much so for a constitutional adviser to the British crown. 
Hallam, most indulgent as he manifests himself towards Claren- 
don, nevertheless thus expresses his maturer sentiments :—‘ ‘The 
capital misdemeanor that he committed in his relation with 
France, was his clandestine solicitation from that power of pecu- 
niary aid for the king. He first taught a lavish prince to seek 
the wages of dependence at a foreign court, to elude the control 
of parliament by the help of French money. The purpose for 
which this aid was asked,—the succour of Portugal, might be fair 
and laudable ; but the precedent was most base, dangerous, and 
abominable. A king, who had once tasted the sweets of dishonest 
and clandestine lucre, would, in the words of the poet, be no 
more capable afterwards of abstaining from it, than a dog from 
his greasy offal ! 

The a of Clarendon sank with his fortune; a pretty plain 
proof that its foundations had no place upon the rock of con- 
scious om 8 Many would have swam against the stream 
under far less advantageous circumstances. A motion to refer 
the heads of charge to a committee failed by 194 to 128. The 
Presbyterians exhibited extraordinary moderation, very much to 

their honour as men and Christians. Clarendon drew up an 
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apology in the shape of a petition to the House of Peers, which 
their lordships received on the 3rd of December, and sent two of 
the judges with it tothe Commons, desiring a conference. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who was manifestly and justly aimed at in 
the document, delivered it to the lower lesan and said,—‘ The 
Lords have commanded me to present you with this scandalous 
and seditious paper from the Earl of Clarendon; they request 
you, in a convenient time, to return it them again, for it has a 
style which a in love with, and therefore they desire to 
keep it!’ On being carried down to and read in the Commons, 
they voted it ‘a malicious reproach on national justice,’ and 
moved the peers that it should be committed to the flames by 
the hand of the public hangman; which was ordered and ex- 
ecuted accordingly. Heated with such success, they further 
proceeded to demand an incarceration of the biepeeiladl minister, 
upon the general grounds exhibited in the articles. This, how- 
ever, was refused. Allusions, of a very significant nature, were 
thrown out to former processes against Lord Strafford ; and since 
the king, from having been reluctant towards the impeachment, 
had now become so indecently eager as to reprove the attorney- 
general for apparent tardiness, the ex-chancellor’s friends felt 
rejoiced that they had suggested beforehand that he should 
withdraw from the scene. It would seem, however, that such 
advice was tendered, not without some view of regard for their 
own safety ; on the — of casting Jonah to the whale. He 
had, nevertheless, adopted it, on learning that Charles rather 
wished for his absence; and the nobleman who, a few months 
previous, had carried himself as the greatest personage in the 
three kingdoms, wandered an exile from his native shores, before 
his address was presented to the House of Lords. He had em- 
barked in a eal vessel, under cover of night, and landed, after 
a rough and melancholy voyage of three days, at Calais, 

Hallam conceives, and we quite concur with him, that the 
subsequent bill of banishment passed against him is capable, in 
the main, and under the circumstances of his flight, ef the fullest 
justification. Charles awarded his consent, under an impression 
derived from Buckingham, that anything might be done with the 
House of Commons, if he would but sacrifice Clarendon; in 
doing which he soon discovered his mistake. Yet so odious and 
oppressive had proved the iron sway of that bigot, that even 
under the Cabal the poor dissenters breathed a little ; and upon 
the testimony of Baxter, many religious persons drew favourable 
comparisons, disgraceful as afiairs were about to become. His 
very life was attempted soon afterwards, by about twenty or 
thirty English sailors, who fell upon him at Evreux, a small 
town in Nonsndy, when he was travelling from Rouen to Bour- 
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bon. We extract the following from Doctor Vaughan’s History 
of England under the Stuarts :—‘ Even now the last reverse had 
not befallen the discarded minister. ‘The French government, 
that their aggressions on the Spanish Netherlands might be con- 
ducted with as little interruption as possible, were concerned to 
secure the friendship of the court and people of England; and 
with this view it treated the banished minister with studied dis- 
courtesy. At Rouen, he was ordered to quit the French terri- 
tory without delay; and at Calais, where severe indisposition 
prevented his proceeding further, in obedience to this mandate, 
the command was repeated. But before the health of the sufferer 
was so far restored as to admit of his departure, Louis found him- 
self obliged to relinquish the hope of amity with England; and 
the man, who had been thus cruelly persecuted, was invited with 
much civility to take up his residence in any part of the kingdom. 
He passed the remaining seven years of his life at Montpelier, 
where he completed his History and Memoirs, and whence he 
often wrote to the king, and to his connexions in England, 
entreating, in the most moving terms, permission to end his days 
and deposit his ashes in his native country, but without success.’ 
The celebrated exile, however, did not reside quite so long at 
Montpelier; sojourning there altogether from four to five years 
only ; since we find him at Moulins in 1672, whence he re- 
moved to Rouen, after various alternations of health and 
sickness occasioned by his intolerable temper, the bitterness of 
his disappointments, frequent attacks of the gout, the personal 
injuries he received at Evreux, and the hopes and fears which 
eens harassed his mind. His affray with the mariners in 

ormandy we have fully described in an original letter, from one 
Oliver Long, an eye witness and an ardent adherent, dated from 
kvreux, on the 26th of April, 1668, and addressed to Sir Wm. 
Cromwell, then secretary of state. Having been preserved in 
the Bodleian library, it is ia by Chalmers ; and as being not 


usually met with in the ordinary biographies, we copy it for the 
amusement of our readers. 


* As I was travelling from Rouen towards Orleans, it was my fortune 
on the 23rd of April to overtake the earl of Clarendon, then in his 
unhappy and unmerited exile; who was going towards Bourbon, but 
took up his lodgings at a private hotel, in a small walled town called 
Evreux. I, asmost English gentlemen did to so valuable a patriot, went to 
pay him a visit near supper-time; when he was as usual very civil to 
me. Betore supper was done, twenty or thirty English seamen or 
more came and demanded entrance at the great gate; which, being 
strongly barred, kept them out for some time. But in a short space 
they broke it, and presently drove all they found, by their advantage 
of numbers, into the earl’s chamber; whence, by the assistance of only 
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three swords and pistols, we kept them out for half an hour, in which 
dispute, many of us were wounded. ‘To conclude, they broke the 
windows and doors, and under the conduct of one Howard an Irish- 
man, (who has three brothers in the service of the king of England, ) 
and an ensign in the company of cannoneers, they quickly found the 
earl in his bed, not able to stand by the violence of his gout. Whence, 
after they had given him many blows with their swords and staves, 
mixed with horrible curses and oaths, they dragged him on the ground 
in the middle of the yard, where they encompassed him around with 
their swords, and after they had told him in their own language, how 
he had sold the kingdom and robbed them of their pay, Howard com 
manded them all, as one man, to run their swords through his body. 
But what difference arose among themselves, God above, who sent the 
dissention, only knows. In this interval, their lieutenant, one Swaine, 
came and disarmed them. Sixteen of the ringleaders were put into 
prison; and many of those things they had rifled from him being found 
again, were restored, and were of great value. Mons. la Fonde, a 
great man belonging to the bedchamber of the king of France, sent 
to conduct the earl on his way thither, was so desperately wounded in 
the head, that there were little hopes of his life. Many of these assas- 
sins were grievously wounded ; and this action is so much resented by 
all here, that many of these criminals will meet with an usage equal 
to their merit. Had we been sufficiently provided with fire-arms, we 
had infallibly done ourselves justice on them : however, we fear not, 
but that the law will supply our defect.’—pp. 398, 399. 


It will be recollected that one of the many charges brought 
against Lord Clarendon was his having interfered in the naval 
department, with respect to which our sailors at that lawless 
period imagined that he had either abridged them of certain pri- 
vileges, or deprived them of their wages. 

Montpelier had agreed with his debilitated constitution better 
than Rouen, where he at length expired on the 9th of December, 
1673. His remains were afterwards brought to England, and 
interred on the north side of Henry the Trent Chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey. He had been twice married; first, to 
Anne, daughter of Sir Gregory Ayloffe, or Sir George Ayliffe, 
(for the name is written both ways,) of Robson, in Wiltshire, who 
died without issue in 1629; and secondly, in 1632, to Frances, 
daughter and heiress to Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Bart., by whom he 
had four sons and two daughters; the eldest of the latter mar- 
rying, as we have already seen, James, Duke of York, brother 
and successor to Charles the Second. Besides his Histesy. 
chancellor wrote other pieces, theological as well as political. 
At Moulins he composed his ‘ Animadversions upon Cressy,’ 
who had attacked Stillingfleet with regard to the ‘ Fanaticism 
imputed to the Catholic Church.’ He also drew up a ‘ Survey 
of the Leviathan,’ which he dedicated to his old master, from the 
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same place. His ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts’ and * State Papers’ are 
well known; possessing, however, very various degrees of 
reiative value. 
Such was Clarendon, the confidential adviser to two of our 
sovereigns throughout some of the most important years, and 
interesting scenes, of our national annals. His memory has had 
to pay the penalty of numerous political transgressions, and of 
one accident, that of being overpraised. Weak men had rone 
before him, and both weak and wicked ministers followed him: 
so that standing, as it were, between imbecility and crime, the 
Villiers, the Cliffords, the Arlingtons, and the like profligate 
monsters of iniquity, have served as so many foils to set off with 
an unnatural and delusive lustre the superior genius of thei Ir 
contemporary, whose mere moral character was so vastly superior 
to theirs. His intellectual powers were undoubtedly great and 
comprehensive. H{e not merely saw into the souls of those around 
him; but he could portray them, living and moving, in all thei 
figures and features, with their costume, appearance, and ges- 
tures, all thrown upon his enchanted page, as though it were th 
table of a camera obscura! The best judges have considered him 
more excellent in this respect thanevenCardinal de Retz inmodern, 
or Thucydides in ancient days. His personages are like the * Lives 
of Plutarch’ in miniature ; and that too under the unspeakable 
disadvantages of a style, heavy, involved, cumbrous, and some- 
times ungrammatical. He is ‘the British Tacitus, but without 
the terseness, unhappily, of that accomplished and incomparable 
classic. Asa member of society, his demeanour was always decent 
and appropriate, as to externals, taking into account, as we must, 
the age during which he lived. He and his colleague, Lord 
Southampton, would never visit or pay court to any of the roy: al 
courtesans; nor, much to their honour, would they ever allow 
any of their names to appear in the account books ke pt at 
the privy council board. How he acted as a public man, his 
actions themselves demonstrate, we think, with a force that can 
neither be diluted nor contravened. His grand flaw was a want 
of truthfulness. His eye was not single, and therefore his soul 
was not full of light. ‘Not a little hollow himself, he had no 
trust or confidence in his fellow men; and hence any, the re- 
motest approximation to the idea, that they might be left to govern 
themselves,—in a civil sense, we mean,—was altogether out of the 
question, Tyranny and aristoc racy, therefore, grew to be familiar 
ideas with him, and in due season they became the household 
gods to his heart, notwithst: anding the promises of earlier life, and 
perhaps an occasional ¢ heck offered now and then to King ( harle s 
in later days, just to save appearances. His works will, of course, 
always be favourite volumes of study with all those who love to 
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pore over the past, and converse with the dead. They teem with 
useful instruction, but we must not depend upon their veracity. 
We could wish no severer retribution to Lord Clarendon, were 
it proper to wish him any at all, than that he should return 
amongst us tor a few brief seasons, to behold the expansion of the 
tree of liberty, as it is now spreading over the civilized world. 
Perhaps the sight might convert him into another man; and he 
would at least aim rather at being the Guizot of the nineteenth. 
than the Edward Hyde of the se ‘venteenth ce ntury. As regards 
religious freedom, he would doubtless blush at more than one 
eceasional service in the Book of Common Prayer, and possibly 
shed a flood of tears over his once cherished Act ot U nitormity ! 


Art. II. Misstonary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By 
Robert Moffat, Twenty-three Years an — ot the London 
Missionary Society in that Continent. pp. G24. Svo. Snow. 


Tur literature of missions owes much to the agents of the London 
Missionary Society. Dr. Philip’s Researches, and the late John 
Campbell's ‘Travels, in Southern Atrica,—the publications of 
Ellis, Freeman, and Johns, relative to Madagascar,—ot Williams 
and Ellis concerning Polynesia,—ot W ilson on Greece,—of 
William Campbell, Smith, ‘and Buyers, on India,—of Morrison, 
Milne, and Medhurst, regarding China,—and of Swan on the 
mode of conducting the missionary enterprise, constitute no 
mean library on this specific subject. ‘The stations of that society 
are so wide ly spread that they comprehend the main portions of 
the earth, with their respective inhabitants. ‘This circumstance 
has not only supplied to its missionaries an abundance of diver- 
sified materials, but also powertul incentives to the public ation 
of their facts and opinions. On looking over this series of 
volumes, it is clear, however, that something more is wanted to 
place Africa on a level with the other ms, eg of the world. 
That want is now sup plied i in the work before us, which presents 
pictures of life, scenes of trial, incidents of travel, and facts illus- 
trative of the power of the gospel such as we did not previously 
possess. This ample volume not only comprises the substance 
of Xone speeches with which Mr. Moffat, since his arrival, has 
been electrifying multitudes in all parts of England, but much 
tresh matter of great value, which could not be rendered so avail- 
able for popular and profitable addresses on the platform. 

Mr. Mottat having laid down a few general statements con- 
cerning the country, the Hottentots, Bushmen, NKafirs, and 
others, proc eeds to detail the tacts connected with the establish- 
ment of the first mission. Here the attention is at once arrested 
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by Dr. Vanderkemp—a remarkable compound of oddity and 
excellence. This gentleman was a native of Holland, and 
perhaps, taking him all in all, the most gifted and accomplished 
man that has entered the field of modern missions. Mr. Moffat 
thus describes him :— 


‘TIe was a man of exalted genius and learning. He had mingled 
with courtiers. He had been an inmate of the universities of Leyden 
and Edinburgh. Te had obtained plaudits for his remarkable progress 
in literature, in philosophy, divinity, physic, and the military art. He 
was not only a profound student in ancient languages, but in all the 
modern European tongues, even to that of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
and had distinguished himself in the armies of his earthly sovereign, 
in connexion with which he rose to be captain of horse, and lieutenant 
of the dragoon guards. Yet this man, constrained by the ‘love of 
Christ,’ could cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle with savages, 
bear their sneers and contumely, condescend to serve the meanest of 
his troublesome guests, take the axe, the sickle, the spade, and the 
mattock, lie down on the place where dogs repose, and spend nights 
with his couch drenched with rain, the cold wind bringing his fragile 
house about his ears. ‘Though annoyed by the nightly visits of hungry 
hyenas, sometimes destroying his sheep and travelling appurtenances, 
and even seizing the leg of beef at his tent door,—though compelled 
to wander about in quest of lost cattle, and exposed to the perplexing 
and humbling eaprice of those whose characters were stains on human 
nature—whisperings occasionally reaching his ears that murderous 
plans were in progress for his destruction—he calmly proceeded with 
his benevolent efforts, and to secure his object, would stoop with ‘the 
meekness of wisdom’ to please and propitiate the rude and wayward 
children of the desert whom he sought to bless.’—p. 28. 


The Doctor finished his benevolent career at the close of 1811. 
expiring as he uttered the words, ¢ All is well.’ The following 
is our author’s estimate of his character :— 


‘Dr. Vanderkemp was the friend and advocate of civil liberty. ‘The 
condition of the slaves pressed heavily upon his mind, and the sufler- 
ings of those who had embraced the gospel made large demands on his 
ulmost unbounded generosity; so that he expended nearly LO00/. of his 
personal property in unbinding the heavy burdens, and setting the 
captives free. It is probable that his extreme sympathy with this 
enslaved people induced him, with more feeling than judgment, to 
choose a wife from amongst them. Being a most unsuitable companion 
for such a person, her subsequent conduct east a eloom over the rem- 
nant of his days of suffering and toil; and as I have heard it remarked 
by one who knew him well, undoubtedly accelerated his death. It 
was from his lips that the Kafirs (a nation of atheists) first heard the 
gospel, the theme of Divine love; and if we east our eyes over the 
history of missions, and the successes of the ‘ Martyr of Erromanga,’ 
We see at once the value ofa pioneer of almost any description, and 
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more especially of such a pioneer as Dr. Vanderkemp. He was the 
first public defender of the rights of the Hottentot. Although his 
expansive sympathy betrays not unfrequently in his writings what 
may be deemed instability of purpose, it is obviously attributable to a 
benevolent desire to grasp the whole of the race, while his eyes, wan- 
dering around the tempestuous horizon, sought a haven in which to 
shelter them from the storm. He counted not his own life dear to 
himself; for when advised for his own safety to leave the Hottentots 
for a season, his reply was, ‘ If I knew that I should save my own life 
by leaving them, I should not fear to offer that life for the least child 
amongst them.’ In this, though wanting in prudence, he displayed a 
magnanimity of soul which, in other circumstances, would have called 
forth the applause of a nation. 

‘But it may be said that this is a partial view of the character of 
this great man; and it is only just to admit that the Doctor was eccen- 
trie, and many, very many, of his personal hardships were self-inflicted. 
Though his mission to the Kafirs was a bold, and, in Africa, an unpre- 
cedented undertaking, he was always within the reach of civilized men; 
and except when Gaika detained him a short time in the country, he 
had always an asylum open to receive him. [is trials in this respect 
were very different from those of the founders of the Namaqua and 
Griqua Missions, who were hundreds of miles beyond the abodes of 
civilized society, and the protecting arm of civil power. In a colonial 
village, where there were many who admired, and were ready to serve 
him, the Doctor would go out to the water, washing his own linen; and 
frequently at home and abroad, he would dispense with hat, shirt, and 
shoes, while the patron and advocate of civilization. ‘These were 
anomalies and shades of character which, of course, added nothing to his 
usefulness, while his ultra notions on the subject of predestination left 
a leaven in sonte of the African churches, which it required the labour 
of many years to remove.’—pp. 40—42. 


Mr. Moffat bestows considerable pains upon the origin, history, 
and character of the Bushmen, whom he pronounces ‘ the feeblest, 
woorest, most degraded and despised of all the sons of Ham,’ 
oyna Bescon the Bushman’s condition, the following state- 
ment will show that he is occasionally a formidable adversary 
to his oppressors :— 


‘One characteristic in their predatory expeditions is exceedingly 
provoking. When they have taken a troop of cattle, their first object 
is to escape to a rendezvous, a cave or an overhanging precipice, or 
some sequestered spot difficult of access to strangers, for want of water. 
As soon as they perceive that any of the cattle are too fatigued to pro- 
ceed, they stab them; and if the pursuers come within sight, and there 
is the slightest probability of their being overtaken, they will thrust 
their spears, if time permit, into every animal in the troop. I 
have known sixty head levelled in this way. This habit, which 
obtains universally among that unfortunate people, exasperates their 
enemies to the last degree, and vengeance falls on men, women, and 
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children, whenever they come within reach of their missiles. Though 
their poisoned arrows cannot take in one-third of the length of a musket 
shot, they aim with great prec ision. Ihave known men shot dead on 
the spot with poisoned arrows, and others, who did not at first appear 
to be mortally wounded, I have seen die in convulsive agony in a few 
hours. It is impossible to look at some of their domiciles, without the 
inquiry involuntarily rising in the mind—Are these the abodes of 
human beings? Ina bushy country, they will form a hollow in a 
central position, and bring the branches together over the head. Here 
the man, his wife, and probably a child or two, lie huddled in a heap, 
on a little grass, in a hollow spot, not larger than an ostrich’s nest. 
Where bushes are scarce, they form a hollow under the ed: ze of a 
rock, covering it partially with reeds or grass, and they are often to be 
found in fissures and caves of the mountains. When they have abun- 
dance of meat, they do nothing but gorge and sleep, dance and sing, 
till their stock is exhausted. But hunger, that imperious master, soon 
drives them to the chase. It is astonishing to what a distance they 
will run in pursuit of the animal which has received the fatal arrow. 1] 
have seen them, on the successful return of a hunting party, the 
merriest of the merry, exhibiting bursts of enthusiastic joy; while 
their momentary happiness, contrasted with their real condition, pro- 
duced on my mind the deepest sorrow.’—pp. 55, 56. 


Our missionary next proceeds to discourse of Namaqualand, 
and then introduces us to the famous Africaner, one of the most 
notable robbers of his age and country. He was a man of pro- 
digious capacity, the Napoleon of the desert, while he found a 
powerful coadjutor in his brother Titus, of whom Mr. Moffat 
relates a singular story. ‘Titus had been carrying on a conflict 


with Nicholas Be rend, * a very superior man both in appearance 
and intellect’ :— 


‘The two had been engaged for hours in mutual strife, taking and 
retaking a herd of cattle. By means of the large drove and bushes, 
each had managed to conceal himself. Suddenly a passage opel ning in 
the troop, which exposed the enraged combatants to each other’s view, 
their rifles were instantly levelled. ‘The moment they touched the 
triggers, a cow darted in between, and the two balls lodged in the 
centre of the animal, which fell dead on the spot. But for this inter- 
position, both would, in all probability, have fallen, as they were most 
expert marksmen. ‘Titus, a man who could take his gun in the dead 
of night, enter an immense deep pool i in the Orange River, swim to the 
centre, take his seat on a rock just above the surface of the water, and 
wait the approach of a hippopotamus, which he would shoot just as it 
opened its monstrous jaws to seize him. A man who would delibe- 
rately smile, the moment he laid the lion dead at his feet.’—p. 81. 


Atricaner, who had for many years been a terror to the Colo- 
nists, and who menaced destruction to the Mission in Namaqua- 
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land, was among the first trophies of Divine grace. The following 
narrative presents a picture of great beauty :— 


‘Soon after my stated services commenced—which were, according 
to the custom of our missionaries at that period, every morning and 
evening, and school for three or four hours during the day—I was 
cheered with tokens of the Divine presence. The chief, who had for 
some time past been in a doubtful state, attended with such regularity, 
that I might as well doubt of morning’s dawn, as of his attendance on 
the appointed means of grace. To reading, in which he was not very 
fluent, he attended with all the assiduity andenergy of a youthful believer; 
the Testament became his constant companion, and his profiting appeared 
unto all. Often have I seen him under the shadow ofa great rock, nearly 
the livelong day, eagerly perusing the pages of Divine inspiration; or 
in his hut he would sit, unconscious of the affairs of a family around, 
or the entrance of a stranger, with his eye gazing on the blessed book, 
and his mind wrapt up in things divine. Many were the nights he 
sat with me, on a great stone, at the door of my habitation, conversing 
with me till the dawn of another day, on creation, providence, redemp- 
tion, and the glories of the heavenly world. He was like the bee, 
gathering honey from every flower, and at such seasons he would, from 
what he had stored up in the course of the day’s reading, repeat gene- 
rally, in the very language of Scripture, those passages which he could 
not fully comprehend. Ie had no commentary, except the living 
voice of his teacher, nor marginal references, but he soon discovered 
the importance of consulting parallel passages, which an excellent 
memory enabled him readily to find. He did not confine his ex- 
panding mind to the volume of revelation, though he had been 
tanght by experience that that contained heights, and depths, and 
lengths, and breadths, which no man comprehends. He was led to 
look upon the book of nature ; and he would regard the heavenly orbs 
with an inquiring look, cast his eye on the earth beneath his tread, and 
regarding both as displays of creative power and infinite intelligence, 
would inquire about endless space and infinite duration. I have often 
been amused, when sitting with him and others, who wished to hear 
his questions answered, and descriptions given of the majesty, extent, 
and number of the works of God; he would at last rub his hands on 
his head, exclaiming, ‘T have heard enough,’I feel as if my head was 
too small, and as if it would swell with these great subjects.’ ’— 
pp. 1O8—110. 


Mr. Moffat records a dream of Africaner—who, it seems, was 
by no means addicted to superstition—a dream which, in its 
main features, remarkably corresponds with the famous dream of 
John Newton, in which reference is made to the burning moun- 
tain, the boiling sea, and the mystic ring. Each interpreted his 
own dream much in the same manner. 

‘He supposed, in his dream, that he was at the base of a steep and 


rugged mountain, over which he must pass by a path, leading along an 
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almost perpendicular precipice to the summit. On the left of the path 
the fearful declivity presented one furnace of fire and smoke, mingled 
with lightning. As he looked round to flee from a sight which made 
his whole frame tremble, one appeared out of those murky regions, 
whose voice, like thunder, said that there was no escape but by the 
narrow path. He attempted to ascend thereby, but felt the reflected 
heat from the precipice (to which he was obliged to cling) more intense 
than that from the burning pit beneath. When ready to sink with 
mental and physical agony, he cast his eyes upwards beyond the burn- 
ing gulf, and saw a person stand on a green mount, on which the sun 
appeared to shine with peculiar brilliancy. This individual drew near 
to the ridge of the precipice, and beckoned him to advance. Shielding 
the side of his face with his hands, he ascended, through heat and 
smoke, such as he would have thought no human frame could endure. 
He at last reached the long-desired spot, which became increasingly 
bright, and when about to address the stranger, he awoke.’—pp. 185, 186. 


The work before us is so miscellaneous and diversified as not 
to admit of analysis; to be rightly appreciated, it must be de- 
liberately and thoughtfully read. We shall nevertheless state 
a few of its facts, and exhibit some of its features; and, in at- 
tempting this, the first thing that claims our notice is, the spiri- 
tual and moral condition of the country. ‘The pictures presented 
by Mr. Moffat on this subject are as terrible as they are true. 
Had such works as the one before us appeared prior to Burke’s 
splendid piece of irony, ‘ A Vindication of Natural Societ y, ora 
View of the Miseries and Evils arising to Mankind from every 
species of Artificial Society,’ it would not only have somewhat 
tempered his rhetoric, but have supplied shade to his colouring. 
The following is an example. The Missionary, in one of his 
journeys, on reaching a wide-spread scene of desolation, asked 
one of his attendants how it came to pass, and the weary native, 
who had just sat down, starting to his feet, burst forth in the 
following strain of impassioned narrative. Stretching his hand 
forth in the direction of the ruins, he exclaimed— 


‘*I, even I, beheld it ! and paused, as if in deep thought.‘ There 
lived the great chief of multitudes. He reigned among them like a 
king. He was the chief of the blue-coloured cattle. They were 
numerous as the dense mist on the mountain brow ; his flocks covered 
the plain. He thought the number of his warriors would awe his 
enemies, His people boasted in their spears, and laughed at the 
cowardice of such as had fled from their towns. ‘1 shall slay them, 
and hang up their shields on my hill. Our race is a race of warriors. 
Who ever subdued our fathers ? they were mighty in combat. We 
still possess the spoils of ancient times. Have not our dogs eaten the 
shields of their nobles? ‘The vultures shall devour the slain of our 
enemies.’ ‘Thus they sang, and thus they danced, till they beheld on 
yonder heights the approaching foe. The noise of their song was 
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hushed in night, and their hearts were filled with dismay. They saw 
the clouds ascend from the plains. It was the smoke of burning 
towns. ‘The confusion of a whirlwind was in the heart of the great 
chief of the blue-coloured cattle. ‘This shout was raised, ‘ They are 
friends; but they shouted again, ‘They are foes; till their near ap- 
proach proclaimed them naked Matabele. The men seized their arms, 
and rushed out, as if to chase the antelope. The onset was as the 
voice of lightning, and their spears as the shaking of a forest in the 
autumn storm. “The Matabele lions raised the shout of death, and 
flew upon their victims. It was the shout of victory. Their hissing 
and hollow groans told their progress among the dead. <A few mo- 
ments laid hundreds on the ground. ‘The clash of shields was the 
sienal of triumph. Our people fled with their eattle to the top of 
yonder mount. ‘The Matabele entered the town with the roar of the 
lion; they pillaged and fired the houses, speared the mothers, and cast 
their infants to the flames. ‘The sun went down. The vie tors emerged 
from the smoking plain, and pursued their course, surrounding the 
hase of yonder hill. They slaughtered cattle ; they danced and sang till 
the dawn of ds wy; they ascended, and killed till their hands were weary 
of the spear.’ Stooping to the ground on which we stood, he took up 
alittle dust in his hand; blowing it off, and holding out his naked palm, 
he added, ‘That is all that remains of the ereat chief of the blue- 
coloured cattle ? It is impossible for me to describe my feelings while 
listening to this descriptive effusion of native eloquence ; and 'T after- 
wards embraced opportunities of writing it down, of which the above 
is only an abridgment. I found also from other aborigines that his 
was no fabled song, but merely a compendious sketch of the catas- 
trophe.’—pp. 527, 528. 


This Ossianic passage only indicates a state of things universally 
prevalent in that unhappy continent. Nothing is wanting to 
complete the general misery. The cup of affliction is full to the 
brim. Everywhere man is the enemy of man. The wisdom 
which ‘is from above, which is first pure and then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
is there unknown. Peace and the peacemaker are both strangers 
in that land. 

The prostration of intellect among most of the tribes is com- 
plete. ‘They are degraded beyond all other portions of the human 

race. What other missionary h < ever told a tale like the following? 


‘ The situation of the missionary among the Bechuanas is peculiar, 
diffe ‘ring, with slight exception, from any r other among any nation on 
the face of the earth. He has no idolatry to arrest his progress, and 
his mind is not overwhelmed with the horrors which are to be found in 
countries where idols and idol temples are resorted to by millions of 
devotees ; his ears are never stunned by their orgies; his eyes are not 
offended by human and other sacrifices, nor is he the spectator of the 
unhappy widow immolated on the funeral pile of her husband; the 
u 2 
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‘nfant screams of Moloch’s victims never rend his heart. He meets 
with no sacred streams, nor hears of voluntary victims to propitiate the 
anger of imaginary deities. He seeks in vain to find a temple, an 
altar, or a single emblem of heathen worship. No fragments remain 
of former days, as mementoes to the present generation that their an- 
cestors ever loved, served, or reverenced a being greater than man. 
A profound silence reigns on this awful subject. Satan has been too 
successful in leading captive at his will a majority of the human race, 
by an almost endless variety of deities. As if creation were not sufli- 
ciently profuse, vanity has excited a host of inventive and degenerate 
minds to form images, of every shape and size, exhibiting the horrid, 
the ludicrous, and the obscene. While Satan is obviously the author 
of the polytheism of other nations, he has employed his agency, with 
fatal success, in erasing every vestige of religious impression from the 
minds of the Bechuanas, Hottentots, and Bushmen; leaving them 
without a single ray to guide them from the dark and dread futurity, 
or a single link to unite them with the skies. 

‘Thus the missionary could make no appeals to legends, or to 
altars, or to an unknown God, or to ideas kindred to those he wished 
to impart. His was not the work of turning the stream backward to 
its ancient course. ‘Their religious system, like those streams in the 
wilderness which lose themselves in the sand, had entirely disappeared ; 
and it devolved on the missionaries to prepare for the gracious distri- 
bution of the waters of salvation in that desert soil, sowing the seed of 
the word, breathing many a prayer, and shedding many a tear, till the 
Spirit of God should cause it to vegetate, and yield the fruits of righte- 
ousness.’—pp. 243, 244. 


This is certainly an extraordinary state of things, and one for 
which many of our readers were not prepared. We regret our 
inability, at present, to state the reasonings of Mr. Moffat upon 
this subject and that of innate ideas, but we unhesitatingly avow 
our general agreement with his conclusions. It is more to our 
immediate — to state that while the volume before us 
strikingly illustrates the Scriptural account of human nature ; it 
also powerfully supports the apostolic declaration that the Gospel 
is the power of God unto man’s salvation wherever it is believed. 
The book presents a number of interesting examples of its 
heavenly influence ; first fruits, of the most precious description, 
have already appeared in all the fields of which Mr. Moffat has 
given us a record, But this work is quite as much a book of 

lravels as a journal of Missions. It abounds in fact and anec- 
dote, in descriptions of nature and of life. The lion, in par- 
ticular, comes in for a large share of the author’s attention. Many 
facts are related of this noble creature, full of terrible interest. 
Many a heart will quake, and many an ear will tingle, during the 
evenings of the approaching winter, as our masters and misses, 
and also people of aes growth and firmer nerve, sit down in 
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good earnest to ponder the wonders and terrors of this frogs 
volume.’ We shall just introduce the forest king by the fol- 
lowing recital :— 


‘A man belonging to Mr. Schmelen’s congregation, at Bethany, 
returning homewards from a visit to his friends, took a circuitous 
course in order to pass a small fountain, or rather pool, where he 
hoped to kill an antelope to carry home to his family. The sun had 
risen to some height by the time he reached the spot, and seeing no 
game, he laid his gun down on a shelving low rock, the back part of 
which was covered over with a species of dwarf thorn-bushes. He 
went to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned to the rock, 
smoked his pipe, and being a little tired, fell asleep. In a short time 
the heat reflected from the rock awoke him, and opening his eyes, he 
saw a large lion crouching before him, with its eyes glaring in his face, 
and within little more than a yard of his feet. He sat motionless for 
some minutes, till he had recovered his presence of mind, then eyeing 
his gun, moved his hand slowly towards it; the lion seeing him, raised 
its head, and gave a tremendous roar; he made another and another 
attempt, but the gun being far beyond his reach, he gave it up, as_ the 
lion seemed well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever he 
attempted to move his hand. [is situation now became painful in the 
extreme; the rock on which he sat became so hot that he could scarcely 
bear his naked feet to touch it, and kept moving them, alternately 
placing one above the other. ‘The day passed, and the night also, but 
the lion never moved from the spot; the sun rose again, and its intense 
heat soon rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose and 
walked to the water, only a few yards distant, looking behind as it 
went, lest the man should move, and seeing him stretch out his hand 
to take his gun, turned in a rage, and was on the point of springing 
upon him. ‘The animal went to the water, drank, and returning, lay 
down again at the edge of the rock. Another night passed, the man, 
in describing it, said, he knew not whether he slept, but if he did, it 
must have been with his eyes open, for he always saw the lion at his 
feet. Next day, in the forenoon, the animal went again to the water, 
and while there, he listened to some noise apparently from an opposite 
quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. ‘The man now made another 
effort, and seized his gun; but on attempting to rise, he fell, his ankles 
being without power. With his gun in his hand, he crept towards the 
water, and drank, but looking at his feet, he saw, as he expressed it, 
his ‘ toes roasted,’ and the skin torn off with the grass. There he sat 
a few moments, expecting the lion’s return, when he was resolved to 
send the contents of the gun through its head: but as it did not appear, 
tying his gun to his back, the poor man made the best of his way on 
his hands and knees, to the nearest path, hoping some solitary indi- 
vidual might pass. He could go no farther, when, providentially, a 
person came up, who took him to a place of safety, from whence he 
obtained help, though he lost his toes, and was a cripple for life.’— 
pp. 189, 140. 
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We must deny ourselves, and resist a very strong temptation, 
not only to multiply quotations, but to raise questions of grave 
and profitable speculation. Waiving much then that has been 
suggested by a baal critical survey of the volume before us, 
we now proceec to state our views upon a point of no slender 
importance—a point upon which we have strong reason to believe 
that the public and the Christian church are not without need of 
guidance. We refer to the comparative claims of Williams and 
of Moffat, as practical missionaries, and to the qualities of their 
respective publications. The sequel, we trust, will show that 
this is no idle inquiry, but one fraught with useful results. 

From the preface to this volume, we learn that the author and 
the late Mr, Williams were accepted by the directors of the 
London Missionary Society at the same time, and designated to 
the work of God, at the same place, and on the same occasion. 
These were memorable events for Africa and the Isles of the 
South Seas. Little did the most sagacious of the partics con- 
cerned in them anticipate the results which have flowed from 
the labours of those two simple and unpretending youths. The 
London Missionary Society have, we presume, sent forth few 
young men from whom less was expected, and by whom more 
has been performed. Young in years, neither of them had 
proved his powers, for both were denied the advantages of what is 
termed a liberal education, and they went forth with but slender 
experience either of men or things. For the spheres, however, 
which they were respectively destined to occupy, such an educa- 
tion would have been of little service, and the expericnee requi- 
site for such work can be acquired only by tol and suffering. 
They both eminently possessed the natural gifts which were 
necessary to the efficient discharge of the duties assigned them 
in their several walks of evangelical labour. Since they com- 
menced their missionary career a quarter of a century has passed 
away; one of them has been gathered to his fathers, and the 
other may be considered as having reached the climax of his 
operations. Ilad Mr. Williams survived for a number of years, 
there is no reason to believe that he would have added much to 
the facts of his marvellous volume. On that narrative his fame 

will rest in the ages to come. The same remark will apply to 
Mr. Moffat. We carnestly hope this excellent missionary may 
be spared to return, and that “ may long survive to promote 
the work of Christ in the land of his choice, and among the 
objects of his benevolent affection. But, we think, it is not to 
be expected that he will greatly augment the stock of interesting 
materials comprised and presented in the volume before us. 
his book will, in after times, constitute the basis of his missionary 
reputation. ‘That which may remain of his carecr, whatever be 
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its hue or its texture, is a point which can but slightly affect the 
estimate to be formed of him by generations unborn. The critics 
of the present day are, therefore, very much in the same con- 
dition as if they belonged to posterity. We have before us the 
bulk of the data from which our successors will reason and judge 
concerning these two eminent contemporary missionaries. ‘Thus 
circumstanced, then, we feel disposed to anticipate the decision of 
posterity. We are impelled to this perhaps rash attempt less by 
the pleasure attendant on critical disquisition than by a conviction 
of its necessity, in the present instance, to the ends not simply 
of literary but of moral justice ; for to the right appreciation of 
the merits of the missionary Moffat, that must be done which 
the multitude will not do for themselves. A proper estimate must 
be formed of the circumstances under which he was called to 
perform his African service, and these circumstances must be com- 
pared and contrasted with those of the late missionary Wil- 
liams. It is otherwise impossible to do justice to their respective 
merits and claims as Christian evangelists. ‘The misapprehension 
upon this point, which already begins to prevail, clearly marks out 
the duty of those whose province it is to guide the public mind. 

‘To us it appears certain that the globe could not furnish two 
fields of missionary labour more diverse in all points relating to 
material nature, than Africa and Polynesia. Of the latter, even 
a subdued and literal description is so fraught with the pictu- 
resque, the romantic, and the beautiful, as to resemble that of a 
fairy land. Of the former, the sterility, nakedness, and horror, 
can hardly be depicted. The one is richly spread with the 
Creator’s bounty, supplying the natives with a continual feast ; 
the other is doomed to utter desolation, denying both to man 
and animals, not simply the means of comfort, but almost of ex- 
istence. The lovely isles are everywhere adorned and_ blessed 
with wood and water, studded with the bread-fruit and the 
cocoa-nut trees, and the inhabitant, in order to live and thrive, 
has only to pluck the one and perforate the other. The dreary 
continent offers no spontaneous blessing, and for the greater 
part refuses more than the smallest reward to the most laborious 
culture. When Mr. Moffat entered the Karroo country, ex- 
cepting the dark green of the mimosas, so far as his eye could 
reach, he saw neither tree nor shrub. Nowhere appeared a 
single sign of life, nor one point on which the eye could dwell 
with a moment’s pleasure. ‘The compass of human sight was 
too small to take in the circumference of the whole—the soul 
sunk beneath the weight of the horrors of the wide-spread desert. 
The late Mr. Campbell, of Kingsland, after trave ling several 
days in those dismal plains, stood still, and addressing the author, 
with emphasis said, ‘ It would require a good pair of spectacles 
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to see a blade of grass in this world! In addition to the food 
which the isles so plentifully supplied, the surrounding ocean 
everywhere furnished an inexhaustible store of the finest provi- 
sion. The continent, in some places, it is true, blended its bar- 
renness with game, but to procure it the missionary had not 
seldom to hazard a dispute with the savage, the hyena, and the 
lion, and the supply was always precarious. While the South 
Sea missionary rejoiced in abundance, the African was ofttimes 
at the point of starvation. In the isles, while the temperature is 
always moderate, the sylvan shade supplies to the inhabitants the 
most refreshing shelter from the hottest sun, and the cooling 
breeze which nightly sweeps across the bosom of the Great 
Pacific, serves to invigorate and brace them. On the continent, 
especially in those regions where Mr. Moffat chiefly laboured, 
or travelled, for months together, there was often neither dew 
nor rain; not even a cloud was seen; the few green things which 
existed, perished, sheep and cattle died, the seed cast into the 
earth lay unchanged, streams failed, and springs were dried up; 
the atmosphere felt as an oven, and the burning earth scorched 
the feet that pressed it. It is certain, then, that the personal 
privations of Moffat have, in all points, greatly exceeded those 
of Williams. But these diversities, in regard to their spheres of 
labour, are chiefly important, from the influence they exert on 
the labour itself. In the case of Moffat, they increased by four- 
fold its difficulties. Soil and climate are grand elements in the 
formation of character. The African character is a strong re- 
flection of the natural attributes of the country. That unhappy 
mixture of migratory and predatory habits, so extensively preva- 
lent among the lm of the regions in which our author so- 
journed, with all the evils and difficulties that flow from it, ap- 
— to us to be at once accounted for by facts connected with 
ood. 

It had been well for Mr. Moffat if the question of difference 
had terminated with soil and climate; but it extended to society 
in all its elements, and in all its aspects, and that difference was 
everywhere against him. In the South Seas, society is distri- 
buted into manageable masses, which are brought together and 
kept together by the limits of their territory, with all the com- 
pactness of a European municipality. It is not easy to conceive 
of human beings in a condition more favourable for missionary 
operation. In Africa, on the contrary, all is the reverse. There 
society, in many places, can hardly be said to exist; man 1s 
wild, and, as in his character, so in his movements, he largely 
resembles his brother beasts, roving at large with no other end 
or aim but that of obtaining food and shelter. ‘Che isles of 
the Pacific were covered with civil institutions. Organization 
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existed in various degrees of completeness, and despotism in 
divers degrees of power. In the Tonga group, for instance, there 
were the How, the Egi, the Matabooles, the Mooas, and the 
Tooas, forming a gradation of rank which constituted a tower of 
strength. In all the groups there was more or less of the symbol 
of ae and government. There was also a mythology, however 
confused, complex, and contradictory. Taaroa, Hina, Rootane, 
Teiria, Rimaroa, Tearii, Ruanuu, Oro, and several hundred 
additional deities, received the devotion of the benighted Poly- 
nesians. ‘There was, moreover, in all the isles, except the 
Tongan, a priesthood forming a distinct order, while the office 
in all its departments was hereditary. ‘This class was numerous, 
and consisted of persons of every rank. ‘The people in every 
district had thus perpetually before them the priest, the altar, the 
temple, and the god. In all these respects, how different the 
saaiiiien of Africa! The sons of Ham had sunk far beneath 
idolatry. ‘The late John Campbell said, oddly, but truly, ¢ they 
looked on the Sun with the eyes of an ox.’ Every vestige of 
divine knowledge was erased from their minds. The idea of 
worship was not less foreign to them than to the buffalo or the 
zebra. 
We pass by the difficulties to the evangelist arising from such 
a depth of intellectual prostration, and hasten to notice its effects 
on the fancy of his reader, in connexion with accounts of sub- 
sequent success. African conversion, as detailed by Moffat, is 
a plain prosaic affair, not greatly differing from that which occurs 
among ourselves. It is an invisible operation, attended with no 
other results than those which terminate on personal character. 
There is no poetry about the thing, nothing to astonish and 
electrify the natural mind. ‘To the spiritual eye, indeed, there 
is inexpressible beauty and glory; but there is little to awaken 
the sympathy of literary taste, or to extort the plaudits of a 
blinded world. In Polynesia, how different was the scene. Con- 
version there, as detailed by Williams, was attended with all the 
excitements of war, and celebrated with all the rejoicings of 
victory. Idols rejected, priests confounded, altars overturned, 
and temples in flames, proclaim the triumph of the gospel. 
The aah frame of society is changed, the order of the priest- 
hood expires, the old religion dies away, schools are insti- 
tuted, edifices for prayer rise like exhalations, the people become 
clothed, cottages, as if created by enchantment, stud the planta- 
tions, and adorn the coral strand. The people, in the midst of 
peace and plenty, free from care, and unburdened with labour, 
enjoy one perpetual holiday. Religion is their business, their 
business, religion. ‘The scene approximates a paradise. Nothing 
is wanting to the poet, the painter, and the orator, for the crea- 
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tion of pictures to regale the taste, and to dazzle the fancy. In 
Polynesia, the wonders of nature are so blended with the won- 
ders of grace, that they who cannot appreciate the beauty of the 
one, may yet enjoy the luxury of the other, and to such as are 
duly alive to both, the banquet is double. Vast multitudes have, 
we doubt not, been charmed beyond expression with the ¢ Nar- 
rative’ of Williams, who had no sympathy with its spiritual 
qualities, while to not a few by whom such qualities were duly 
estimated, the pleasure imparted by them was much enhanced 
by their candies accompaniments. By no power of intellect, by 
no magic of genius, could such a narrative be formed concerning 
missionary enterprise in Africa, as that of Williams in Polynesia. 
Away then with all essays at comparison where clearly there is 
no resemblance. 

Rightly to judge of the men and of their books, it is indis- 
pensable to keep in mind these circumstances. ‘Their volumes 
are mirrors which represent themselves in their missionary cha- 
racter. We behold their full-length portraits drawn from the 
life by their own hands. Looking on this picture and on that, 
he will be a bold, rather than a wise man, who will venture to 
say which is the more meritorious. We consider each as first in 
the class to which it belongs. 

Williams and Moffat are, in our opinion, both unrivalled in 
their respective spheres; and it strikes us, that each found the 
very sphere to whieh he was peculiarly adapted; to have re- 
versed had not been to improve the order. We sce strong reasons 
to think that Williams would not have remarkably succeeded, as 
compared with Moffat, in Africa, and that Moffat would have 
come short of Williams in Polynesia. For the one, Williams was 
too bending; for the other, Moffat was too inflexible. ‘The 
Scotchman had constitutionally, and from national habit, more 
in common with the African, and the Englishman more with the 
Polynesian character. That is hard and rigid; this, soft and 
— Had they been located together in the South Seas, Moftat 

ad been second to Williams—in Africa, Williams had been 
second to Moffat. The difference of the books, however, arises 
less from the men than from their spheres. Each acted nobly, 
and as he acted, has written. In their respective fields they will 
to future ages remain splendid patterns to those that shall follow 
them. 

_We give place to none in our admiration of the * Martyr of 
Erromanga;’ but we dare not pronounce him superior to the 
Bishop of the Bechuanas. We adjudge to them both equal 
honour, and send them together down to posterity as men who 
adorned the church of the nineteenth century, and in their own 
times ranked among the most honoured and efficient agents of 
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the London Missionary Society—an institution which forms one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of our age and country. 

Having thus endeavoured to prevent misapprehension by 
laying down the —— of just judgment, in the case before us, 
we dismiss Mr. Moffat’s volume, which we commend to our readers 
as a production of uncommon excellence. It is a work for every 
class, from the Prince, to whom it is appropriately dedicated, to 
the shepherd boy tending his flocks amid the Grampians. Its 
facts are adapted equally to amuse the innocence of childhood, 
and to ennoble the speculations of philosophy. While it enlarges 
the boundaries of moral science, it illustrates the power and 
developes the glory of the gospel of Christ. ‘To the scholar, the 
critic, the historian, the geographer, the philosopher, the states- 
man, the philanthropist, and the divine,—to each of these the 
work of Robert Moffat presents claims which demand and will 
repay investigation. 





Art. III. The Antiquities of the Christian Church. Translated and 
compiled from the works of Augusti; with numerous additions 
from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others. By the Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man. Reprinted from the American Edition of 1841. London: 
Ward and Co. Library of Standard Divinity, No. 37. 


AuruouGu this work has been included in a Library of Standard 
Divinity, it must not for a moment be imagined that it is an in- 
dispensable one to those who read principally for edification in 
the ordinary sense. Compilations on Christian antiquities are, 
in fact, to be regarded not so much as provision warehouses, where 
food of some kind or other, or of several kinds, but all more or 
less nutritive, though adapted to different constitutions, is stored 
up for distribution, as old curiosity shops, wherein there are but 
few things positively useful (the bulk of the collection being 
oddities, in very different states of preservation), and which are 
chiefly frequented by old gentlemen, quaintly dressed, though 
sometimes by ladies who are not old, all of whom lavish on the 
objects which they find, and especially on those which they pro- 
cure there, an excessive measure of interest and fondness. Such, 
We say, are, in gencral, these compilations on the antiquities of the 
Christian church, which have usually very little indeed to do with 
the old foundation on which the pt itself is built, or those 
great primitive blessings wherein the kingdom of God consists, 
such as righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
but are chiefly occupied with the mint, and anise, and cummin 
of Christian pharisees, with the foundations of dead works 
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laid again, the beggarly elements of a would-be Christian legality, 
and the disjecta membra of the wicked one described in the 
2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

We would not, however, be understood as, by this representa- 
tion, dissuading any of our friends from visiting these antiquarian 
collections. By no means. Our advice is,—go thither as often 
as you please, only buy nothing: appropriate nothing which is 
not good and useful. Indeed, we wou d rather recommend them 
to visit such collections,—as one would visit a museum, or any 
other exhibition. We will even do more: we will offer our 
author’s services and our own to illustrate them, and any of our 
friends who choose to accompany us now, may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that which will surprise them. 

We are arrived; and Mr. Coleman’s book shall serve us as 
a catalogue. What a number of rooms and cases! Let us go 
into the room containing the ‘ antiquities,’ illustrative of the 
ancient ‘orpERS’ of the ‘cLEerGy.’ The lots are numbered 
according to the paging of the catalogue. What have we here? 

No. 39 a. A Proepria, ‘ the elevated seat which the bishop occu- 
pied in the synod.’—p. 39. 


This seat is made after the form of the Roman tribune. Some 
ywrevious visitor has attached a card to it with the references, 
Matt. xx. 25—28, and 2 Thess. ii. 4. What can he have 
meant ? 


No. 40 bishop’s ‘ ring.’ 
bishop's ‘ staff, or crook.’ 
. bishop's ‘ mitre, or fillet.’ 


1.) A 
2.) A 
B.D A 
4.) A bishop’s ‘ gloves, chirotheca.’ 
5.) A 
6.) A 
.) A 


‘ 
oe 
‘ 


bishop’s ‘ sandals.’ 

bishop’s ‘ caliga, or boots.’ 

bishop's ‘ robe, ®opdpoy, iepu orody, pallium super- 
humerale, pectorale; ephod.’ 

No. 41 @ and 6. Bishop’s crosses. 


Respecting Nos. 40 (1) (6) (7) and (8), our catalogue fur- 
nishes, pp. 40, 41, the following important information :— 


— 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘1. A ring, emblematical of his [ the bishop's] espousals to the 
church, in imitation of the ancient ceremony of presenting a ring on 
the espousal of the parties in marriage. It was called the ring of his 


espousals, annulus sponsalitins, annulus pronubus, and sometimes, an- 
nulus palatu,’—p. 40. 


It was doubtless in consequence of this nuptial contract that 
bishops in former times were so very unwilling to change their 
bishoprics, seeing that these changes involved the crime of nup- 
tial infidelity. 
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«6. Caliga, or boots. These in ancient warfare were a part of 
the military equipments of the soldier. ‘To the bishop they were em- 
blematical of that spiritual warfare upon which he entered,’—TIbid. 


There is a tradition that those in the present collection were 
the caligae at to that episcopal suit of which the coat of 
mail was sent to his holiness the pope, with the inquiry of Jacob’s 
sons: See now whether this be thy son’s coat or not. The tra- 
dition is favoured by some deep stains of blood which are still 
seen upon them. 


Lond 


‘7. The robe, &c. This badge was so essential, that writers often 
use the robe to denote both the person and the office of the bishop. It 
was at first worn by all bishops, but afterwards became the distinctive 
badge of archbishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs. Gregory Nazianzen 
affirms that it was the insignia [appropriate vestment] of the Roman 
emperor as pontifer maximus; and that Constantine the Great first 
granted it to the Bishop of Jerusalem. But this is in direct opposition 
to tradition, which reports that Mark the Evangelist, as Bishop of 
Alexandria, first assumed the robe, and left it for his followers.’— 


[bid. 


The obscurity which rests over the occasion of this pallium 
becoming the peculiar property of the archbishops, extends to 
some other connected circumstances, among which may be par- 
ticularized the consideration received by the bishops for resign- 
ing their claim upon it. Whether they were indemnified for 
their loss, by obtaining a confirmation from their superiors of 
their own assumption of the exclusive right of conferring holy 
orders, or in what other way, is not exactly known. The docu- 
ments, it is presumed, were only preserved till custom had ob- 
tained for the innovation the force of law, and were then de- 
stroyed by the mutual connivance of the parties immediately 
concerned, ‘The tradition respecting Mark the Evangelist is un- 
questionably of no authority, as it is next to certain that he had 
no ecclesiastical wardrobe. 


‘8. The cross. This was both worn on the neck or breast, and 
carried in public processions, and thus became a twofold badge of the 
bishop’s office. He was accustomed to wear upon the neck, or breast, 
across made of wood, or gold, or some sacred relic, which by the 
Greeks was called 7d wepiaupa, and was regarded as an amulet or 
phylactery. The cross, which was carried before the bishops in pro- 
cessions and festive parades, was called crux gestatoria, For a long 
time the bishops of Rome claimed the right of carrying the cross as 
exclusively their own. In the twelfth century it was granted to me- 
tropolitans and patriarchs, and to archbishops in the time of Gregory IX. 
The patriarchs of the Greek church did not so frequently carry the 
cross, but in the place of it they carried lamps and burning candles,’— 
p. 41. 
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While examining these crosses, we must not forget that neither 
the wegiauma nor the crux gestatoria was that which the Saviour 
requires his disciples to take up. This latter is a spiritual one 
borne in the heart, as a cleansing and restorative discipline. The 
former were ornaments carried, as has been seen, on the breast, 
or on men’s shoulders. It does not follow that the bearers of 
either kind knew anything of the other. 

But let us now consult our catalogue for a few of the more 
remarkable curiosities, else we may, as people often do, waste 
nearly all our time in examining mere trifles, though surrounded 
by real wonders. Here, then, we have— 

Nos. 67, 67*, 67**, the golden head-bands of the evangelists 
John and Mark, and of the apostle James. 

No. 67a. The ‘ splendid mantle’ of St. Bartholomew. 

The authority for the genuineness of these relics we find to 
be thus given in our catalogue. (It is of course entirely satis- 
factory. For though John had neither silver nor gold when he 
commenced his public ministry, that fact by no means proves 
that he did not wear a golden head-band afterwards. ) 


‘ Hegesippus, as related by Eusebius, ascribes to John, James, and 
Mark, a golden head-band, and to Bartholomew, a splendid mantle.’— 
p. 67. 


No. 130. A pot of ‘ perfumed ointment,’ as anciently ¢ com- 
pounded of various ingredients,’ for use in the rite of confirma- 
tion. 

No. 133. A relic taken from a coffin, and supposed to be an 
example of the ancient ¢Q¢diov, or viaticum. 

On this our catalogue says :— 


‘It was an ancient custom to administer the sacrament to the sick 
in the last stages of life, and also to put the sacred elements in the 
coffin of the deceased. Hence the appellation above. Death was, to the 
ancient Christian, a journey from this to the eternal world, and the 
sacrament furnished the needful provisions for that journey. But the 


custom of administering the sacrament to the dying was finally 
ubandoned.’—p. 133. 


But we must turn from articles of this description, to notice 
the ener in this remarkable collection. With the aid of our 
catalogue, we find some most singular scenes depicted ; some in 
oil, others in distemper, others, very ancient and of course very 
rude, in mosaic,—e, g. : 

No. 57. * The ordination of an exorcist in the African church.’ 


‘The appointment and office of the exorcists is, by the fourth 
council of Carthage, ¢. 7, described as follows:—When an exorcist is 
ordained, he shall receive at the hands of the bishop a book, wherein 
the forms of exorcising are written, the bishop saying, ‘ Receive thou 
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these, and commit them to memory, and have thou power to lay hands 
on the energumens [i.e., the possessed), whether they be baptized, or 
only catechumens.’ ‘This was the uniform mode of ordination. Sub- 
sequently, the exorcising of demoniacs was either wholly discontinued, 
or subjected by explicit decrees of council to the oversight of presby- 
ters or bishops. ‘The routine of their duties was prescribed by the 
hishop according to circumstances of time or place.’— pp. 57, 58. 


No. 70, Officers of the ancient church making the distribution 
of church property. 

No. 70 (a.) Same subject. 

On these two pictures we have the following note :— 


‘ Various rules were from time to time given for the distribution of 
funds. One required that they should be divided into three equal 
parts, one of which was to be paid to the bishop, another to the clergy, 
and the third was to be expended in making repairs, and providing 
lights of the house, &e. Another orders a fourfold division to be 
equally appropriated to the bishop, the clergy, and the poor, and in 
repairs of the churches and their furniture.—p. 70. 

No. 87. The baptism of a new peal of church bells. 


‘ The custom of consecrating by baptism bells is a superstition of 
early date, perhaps as early as the eighth century.’—p. 87. 


No. 151, Penitents weeping in the porch of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople. On this custom our catalogue informs us :— 


‘ IIpooxXaiovrec, flentes, mourners, or weepers. ‘These were rather 
candidates for penance than actual penitents. ‘They were wont to lie 
prostrate in the porch of the church. Sometimes they knelt or stood, 
entreating the faithful and the clergy to intercede for them for their 
forgiveness and reconciliation. Tertullian says, ‘they were acecus- 
tomed to fall down at the presbyter’s feet, and kneel to the friends of 
(vod, and entreat all the brethren to intercede for them.’ ‘These were 
probably called xFyuaovrec, hiemantes, because they remained in the 
open air, not being permitted on any occasion to enter within the 
sacred enclosure of the church.’—p. 151. 


No, 182. A widow praying and presenting her oblation for 
the soul of her deceased husband. 


‘Tertullian, in his treatise on the Soldier's Chaplet, speaks of 
prayer for the dead as acustom of the church at the time of his writing 
that treatise, which was probably not long after the year 200: ‘ We 
make anniversary oblations for the dead, for their birthdays, meaning 
the days of their death. In another of his works, the same author 
says, that it was the practice of a widow to pray for the soul of her 
deceased husband, desiring on his behalf present refreshment or rest, 
and a part in the first resurrection, and offering annually an oblation 
for him on the day of his falling asleep,—i.e., his death. And else- 
Where, he represents a bereaved husband as praying for the soul of his 
deceased wife, and offering annual oblations for her.’—p. 182. 
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No. 191. Representation of the Festival of Whitsunday, as 
formerly commemorated in the Roman church. 


‘The catholics were accustomed to throw down fire from the arches 
above, to denote the cloven tongues. Flowers of various hues were 
seattered, in token of the various tongues and gifts of the Spirit; and 
doves were let loose to flutter about the church, as an emblem of the 
Spirit’s presence.’—pp. 191, 192. 





The work, which, so far, with a friendly liberty, we have made 
use of as a catalogue raisonnée of ancient peculiarities and abuses, 
must not, however, be dismissed without a higher character. 
Illustrating a subject which belongs to the comprehensive domain 
of church history, it has much of the interest attaching to that 
part of Christian literature with some peculiarly its own. It 
constitutes, indeed, no abatement from the value of works on 
ecclesiastical antiquities, that they disclose so much absurdity, 
grovelling ignorance, servility of spirit, and chicanery ; for what 
is the chief object of history but to teach by example, and prin- 
cipally to prevent, by beacons raised and lighted by materials 
gathered from former crime and calamity, the renewed ex- 
verience of both? Thus works like those of Mosheim, Arnold, 
Nenaiiee Gieseler, Guericke, (to omit all earlier works,) on the 
general history of the church; those of Marheinecke, Von 
Raumer, Waddington, and Ranke, on particular periods and 
subjects of it ; those of Neander, Ullmann, Miiller, and others, on 
ecclesiastical biography, and those of Augusti, Rheinwald, Siegel, 
and Boehmer, with the earlier monographs of Hildebrand, and 
others too numerous to mention, on ecclesiastical antiquities, 
have laid the public under deep and lasting obligations to their 
ey > authors. 

Vith the works just named, excepting perhaps the work of 
Rheinwald, that now under review cannot be Dead, it being 
professedly a compilation. But it isa compilation of very superior 
merit. More is performed in it than the title absolutely promises ; 
for while it is there stated to be ‘translated and compiled from 
the works of Augusti, with numerous additions from Rheinwald, 
Siegel, and others,’ some of the most valuable matter has been 
derived from neither of the authors named. We may instance 
chapter 18, ‘ on the domestic and social character of the primitive 
Christians,’ which is compiled chiefly, as Mr. Coleman has stated 
in his preface, from Jamieson’s work on the manners and trials 
of the served Christians. Chapter 22, on the ‘ sacred seasons 
of the Puritans,’ and chapter 23, on ‘the Armenian Church, 
though containing very interesting matter cognate to the subject 
of the work, do not, however, in strictness, belong to it, and 
would have been better jn an appendix, especially considering 
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how much more matter might have been taken from Augusti’s 
Handbuch strictly belonging t to the subject. But Mr. C oleman was 
obliged to draw the line somewhere, and though Augusti’s work 
supplies a large quantity of instructive matter which Mr. Cole- 
man has not used, most of it belongs to a later period than, ex- 
cepting in the two chapters just named, his work professes to 
describe. 

An introduction by Professor Sears gives an accurate and 
sufficient account of the principal German treatises upon this 
subject. Like that gentleman, we have not seen the work of 
Boehmer, of Breslaw, but the other works are familiar to us, and 
we coincide entirely in the description of them which he has 
given. 

Mr. Coleman’s work is very full of information respecting the 
ancient ministers of the church, and matters pertaining to them. 
‘To this part of his subject he has devoted six chapters. In some 
of these there is necessarily an intermixture of historical matter. 
‘These chapters will well repay careful perusal. 

Chapter ix. on ‘Churches and Sacred Places,’ may be ex- 
pected to excite some attention in this church-building age. But, 
alas! it treats of Christian architecture at a period long | previous 
to the development of the Gothic or pointed style; which the 
Pugins of our day, and the architectural societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge should recollect, or be reminded, reaches to little more 
than a third of the antiquity of the religion it professes to sym- 
bolize and represent. The earlier ex xamples of Christian archi- 
tecture, of which Mr. Coleman has given plans after Kheinwald, 
belong to the style which Mr. Pugin so delights to characterize 
as pagan, 

Among other very valuable chapters, we would specify as 
having particularly interested us, ch. x., on the ‘Pi rayers and 
Ps salmody of the Church; ch. xi., on the ¢ Use of the Scriptures 
in Ke ligious Worship 3’ > ch. XI, ‘ Homilies ; ch. xiv., on ‘ Bap- 
tism 3’ ch, xvi., on The Lord’s Supper 5 * and ch. xviii. on * the 
Dontestic and Social Character of the Primitive Christians ;’ 
particularly the two last; but this does not imply that the subjects 
of any of ‘the other chapters have been unsatisfactorily treated. 
The work is, throughout, well written. 

While the numerous short extracts we have given will suffice 
to convey an idea of the multifarious safoemation comprised in 
this volume, it is due to Mr. Coleman to present one or two 
others of an instructive character. ‘The following is from the 
ninth section of the chapter on the ‘ Prayers and Ps salmody of the 
Church.’ 

‘The historical facts connected with the Lord’s Prayer may be 
stated as follow:— 

VOL, XII. Xx 
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‘1. It was not in use in the age of the Apostles. Not the remotest 
hint is given in the history of the apostles that this prayer constituted 
any part of their religious worship. The apostle is silent on this 
point even in | Cor. xiv., where he is treating of their devotions. In 
the absence of written testimony, we are indeed directed to uncertain 
tradition to supply its place. But in every view of the subject the 
assertion that this prayer was used either by the apostles or their im- 
mediate successors, must be regarded as arbitrary and groundless, 

‘Justin Martyr, the earliest of the [philosophical] fathers, says that 
the presiding officer offered prayers and thanksgivings don Cuvapuc aUTY, 
and that the people responded, Amen. By the don Cvvapuc aire, it 
may be understood that he spoke in as clear and audible a voice as he 
could, ‘¢otis viribus’ or more properly, as Tertullian expresses it, e. 
proprio ingenio, according to the best of his ability. At the same 
time, Justin, in several places, seems distinctly to allude to the Lord’s 
Prayer. He speaks of God as the Father, ray éXwy, which is of similar 
import with the expression, ‘ Our Father in heaven.’ 

‘Ireneus distinctly quotes from our Lord’s Prayer, but gives no in- 
timation of its being used in public worship; and Clement Alexan- 
drinus many times alludes to it in like manner. The authority of the 
apostolical constitutions is irrelevant, as belonging to a later period. 

‘2. ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen, fully concur in testifying to 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer in the second and third centuries. 

‘Tertullian declares it to be not only a form prescribed by Christ 
for all ages, but asserts that it contains the substance of all prayer, and 
is an epitome of the whole gospel. Cyprian repeats much the same 
sentiments, acknowledging ‘Tertullian as his guide and instructor, and 
often explaining more fully the sentiments of that author. He calls the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘ Our public and common prayer.’ Origen also has a long 
treatise on the same subject, in which he says that this was a pre- 
scribed form, containing all that the true Christian ever has oceasion to 
pray tor. Authorities without number, to the same eflect, may be ac- 
cumulated from writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

‘3. The use of the Lord’s Prayer in the third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies, was restricted to the faithful only, and was denied to eatechu- 
mens. By Chrysostom it was styled evyn ray moréy, the prayer of the 
faithful. 

‘ The reason of this exclusion was, in general, that none but Christian 
believers had the true spirit of adoption, so that they could sincerely 
say ‘Our Father who art in heaven.” Another reason was, that the 
petition, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ was understood in a mys- 
tical sense, as relating to spiritual gifts, and appropriate especially to 
be used in the communion service, at which no catechumen or profane 
person was permitted, under any pretext whatever, to be present. 

‘The ancient liturgies of the Greek church connect with the Lord’: 
Prayer a doxology which has been ascribed to Basil and to Chrysostom, 
recognising the doctrine of the ‘Trinity as implied in the prayer, 
‘Thine is the kingdom, power, and glory, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
both now and for ever, world without end.’ The doctrine revealed in 
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this doxology none but the faithful were permitted to know. The 
doxology which is given in Matthew, at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, 
was unknown to Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, and Cyril of Jerusalem; 
but it was extant as early as the middle of the fourth century. Neither 
this doxology nor that above mentioned is supposed by writers to have 
belonged to the original text. 

‘ Believers were expected to repeat this prayer three times daily. 
They who were baptized were also required to repeat it, together with 
the creed, immediately upon coming out of the water. It was also re- 
peated in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and of marriages, 
funerals, ordinations, &e.’—pp. 96, 97, 


How natural to fallen man is this slavish spirit of turning 
again to weak and beggarly elements, and desiring the bondage 
of burdensome and hurtful forms! We need not wonder that. it 
should have appeared in the second, third, and fourth centuries, 
however, or that it should have maintained its hold so many ages 
in the Greek and Roman churches, or that after the partial 
influence of a lame and limping Reformation, which never per- 
vaded the whole of the population, it should still be so welcome 
to the lords of our national establishment, and the bulk of the 
national clergy. It shewed itself even in the apostolic age ; and 
the severest of Paul’s writings, the epistle to the Galatians, is 
expressly, and we might almost say exclusively, directed against 
it. In the twelfth section of this chapter, Mr. Coleman has given 
Ambrose’s celebrated hymn, § 4%terna Christi Munera, with Dr. 
Mant’s loose, but in some respects judicious version of it, and a 
Greek hymn of Clement of Alexandria, Srojiov rorwy adaay, 
which he has described as the most ancient one of the primitive 
church. No hymn of Clement of Alexandria can, however, be 
properly represented as a hymn of the primitive church ; and, 
in Dr. Routh’s ¢ Reliquia Sacre,’ and Dr. Pye Smith's ¢ Scripture 
Testimony,’ into which they have, if our memory do not mislead 
us, been transcribed from the former work, some hymns con- 
siderably more ancient are to be found. ‘The earliest hymnology 
of the Christian church is succinetly but ably treated im an ex- 
tended preface to the second edition of Dr. Miinter’s metrical 
translation of the § Revelation,’ published at Copenhagen in 
1806, 

We had marked for quotation a part of the second section of 
the sixteenth chapter. This section contains a ‘Scriptural ac- 
count of the Lord’s Supper,’ and its statements are of great value 
in a work of this description, from the effect they have in proving 
and counteracting the corruptions described in other parts 
of the work. is EST REGULA SUI ET OBLIQUI, — if 
Christians would always compare what they see in ecclesiastical 
practice, or what they find described in ecclesiastical antiquities, 
x2 
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with what is developed in the New Testament, the study of books 
upon this subject would be of the highest service in preventing 
well intended but capricious departures from the simplicity which 
is in Christ. The work we are now reviewing, by the notices 
which it gives of really primitive, or New Testament, usage, atfords, 
better than any other with which we are acquainted, the opportu- 
nity of making such comparisons, and has, on this account, our 
recommendation in preference to every other. 


The publishers of this work, by including it in their ¢ Library of 


Standard Divinity,’ have placed within the reach of theological 
students so large a quantity of matter at so low a price, that they 
will have themselves only to blame if they continue ignorant on 
this hitherto neglected subject. In two hundred and twenty- 
four closely printed medium octavo pages, an amount of infor- 
mation is afforded for a few shillings, which, till Mr. Riddle’s 
work appeared, was only to be obtained at a very high price, 
from the bulky work of Bingham, or the unsatisfactory abridg- 


ment of Blackmore. The matter of Mr. Coleman’s book, it 


printed in the ordinary way, would, we suppose, make two ordi- 
nary volumes in demy octavo, and sell at eighteen shillings or 
a guinea. It is easy, therefore, to calculate the benefit con- 
ferred upon students and other theological readers by the publi- 
sation in this library of Mr. Coleman’s work, Storr and Platt’s 
* Biblical Theology,’ Jahn’s ‘ History of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth,’ and ‘ Biblical Antiquities,’ Bush’s and Barnes’s ‘ Notes,’ 
and Knapp’s ‘ Christian Theology.’ The notes and illustrations 
of Dr. Woods, jun., have rendered the last-mentioned volume in- 
valuable to students. But our gratification at seeing all these 
valuable works produced at so low a rate is not unmingled. On 
the one hand, we feel that the American policy, or rather the 
policy of the American publishers, hitherto so determinedly op- 
posed to an international copyright law, deprives the authors or 
translators of those works of the benefit which they might derive 
from the sale of their literary labour on this side of the water, 
unless they choose to risk the expenses attending a British edition; 
on the other, we are apprehensive that the cheapness of publica- 
tion which is practicable where nothing is paid for copyright, may 
be found detrimental to our native theological literature. It oc- 
curred to ourselves, for instance, to be consulted, four or five 
years ago, on the translation of Siegel’s ‘ Lexicon of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities.’ Had the work been undertaken, as we advised, 
it would now have had to contend not only with Mr. Riddle’s 
manual, but with this very cheap and excellent reprint. We can 
now only rejoice, for our friend’s sake, that he did not engage in 
what must, we think, have turned out to be an expensive and 
comparatively useless labour, So far as individual cases go, 
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they are of course mere private matters, and ought to give way to 
public benefit; but we are sure that it might be a public evil if 
many of our own authors felt deterred trom literary labour by 
the risks of such uxegual competition. We would here observe 
that we attach no blame whatever to the reprinting publisher. 
The risks of publication in every place are so great, that it is no 
wonder publishers should desire to reduce them to their minimum, 
of which there is no surer way than the reduction to the lowest 
wacticable amount of the selling price of what they publish. 
oars too of foreign publications have been made without 
scruple by houses of the highest character; and if publishers 
have, as such, any public duty, it would certainly be to make 
good literature as cheap as possible. It would be Utopian, there- 
tore, to expect, as the law stands, any protection of the interest 
of foreign authors in their writings trom publishers, But what 
they cannot do, legislatures may, by the establishment of au in- 
ternational law upon the subject. And if the hindrance to such 
a measure arise, as is understood, almost wholly from America, it 
certainly manifests a consciousness of dependence upon foreign 
intellect, which is by no means to her honour. ‘This diseredit- 
able literary dependence is, however, stamped with something 
very like injustice, when it refuses the privilege of copyright to 
British authors publishing on their own account in the United 
States. ‘This privilege is granted to American authors in Britain, 
as the works of the novelist Cooper, published by Bentley, and 
the travels of Dr. Robinson and Mr. Stephens, both published by 
Murray, suflice to prove; and why should the United States be 
contented to deserve the reproach of so injurious a partiality ? 


Art. LV. Three Nermons On the Church, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. James, Westminster, during Lent, 1842. By 
Charles James Lord Bishop ot London. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 1842. pp. 76, 


WE intend to dedicate to these discourses a space very dispro- 
portioned to their extent or their merits, and equally dispro- 
portioned to the personal claims of their author, who, to speak 
sooth, when stripped of his lawn sleeves and his silk apron, is a 
very common-place sort of a personage; with as much divinity 
as is necessary for a bishop, and with powers otf logic by no 
means formidable. ‘To make amends for deficiencies i these 
respects, he has a naturally exalted view of the ‘pin gt of 
bishops, and a very decided disposition to act ant speak with a 
correspondent dignity ; not to mention what is partly the conse- 
quence of his rank, and partly the gift of nature, a tone of 
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self-sufficiency and complacency truly wonderful, and a power of 
assertion which any one of the fathers might have envied. 

We have no doubt that the three discourses on ‘ the Church’ 
will in due time find their way to the same oblivion which 
has been predestined for most productions of the like class, 
and that without any attempt of ours to hasten so desirable a 
consummation. Episcopal charges, visitation sermons, et hoc 
genus omne, have, with very few and rare exceptions, in pro- 
yortion to the mass of such literature, sunk down at once ‘like 
ead in the mighty waters ;’ they have a sort of prescript right to 
be soon forgotten—a gravity, an invincible tendency he 
ward which nothing can counterpoise. ‘Their dreary common- 
place, not the less common-place that it consists of the most 
incredible paradoxes, (for these parodoxes have been repeated so 
incessantly that they are grown perfectly vapid, ) infallibly secures 
their perdition. ‘To read them, is like taking morphia—a 
quintessence of opium. 

The Lord Bishop of London’s three discourses, of course, 
contain the usual amount of declamation on ‘ our Holy Apostolic 
Church,’ on the singular privileges of which its members are 
possessed, specially as gifted with a ministry which has the un- 
doubted advantage of ‘ apostolical succession ;’ the usual nonsense 
on these subjects being uttered with an air of assumption per- 
fectly ludicrous, and with so bold a ‘ petitio principii, that, as in 
some other cases of begging, his lordship’s conduct ought rather 
to be styled felony. 

As our readers, then, may easily imagine, it is not on account of 
the novelty or importance of the viewscontained in these discourses 
that we propose to give them a somewhat prolonged examination, 
nor yet on account of any superior ability with which they are 
explained or enforced,—for both the learning and the reasoning, 
in these discourses at least, are of a very moderate character,—but 
from the official rank of the author, who, at this juncture, may 
be justly supposed to be an expositor of the views of a very 
large and influential body. tte may be considered a sort of 
weather gauge of the present state of the atmosphere in the 
church, an index and criterion of the extent to which the hateful 
heresies of the Oxford school have infected the body ecclesiastic. 
We may the more safely consider these discourses in this light, 
that his lordship of London has never, so far as we are aware, 
manifested any disposition to be a martyr for the truth, or to 
make any loud outcry for any doctrine which is not tolerably 
backed by friends ong vatronage. He is by no means in love 
with what Sydney Smith calls ‘ concoction by fire,’ either literally 
or metaphorically ; and is one of those who would have been an 

obedient protestant in the days of Edward VL, an obedient 
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catholic again in the reign of Mary, and a protestant once more 
at the accession of Elizabeth. In truth, he is one of those who 
never loved the losing side, and though we do not say that he 
would ‘run with a multitude to do evil,’ yet is it certain that he 
would never run dué with a multitude, even to do good. We 
may be sure, therefore, that he would look up at the weather- 
cocks on half the steeples of his diocese and consult the barometer 
with the greatest diligence, before he would commit himself to 
anything very decided on the subjects to which these discourses 
refer. Considered in this point of view, these meagre perform- 
ances become very interesting, and, in truth, disclose a state of 
things on the part of thechurch absolutely appalling. If the views 
entertained and expressed by his lordship be indeed those of 
a majority of ‘her bishops, priests, and deacons,’ the spirit of 
Christian charity has almost been eaten out of her, and that 
peculiar prayer becomes unusually appropriate, that it would 
please him who alone ‘doeth great marvels’ to pour out upon her 
functionaries‘ the healthful spirit of his grace.’ It was generally sup- 
posed that the bishops were far from friendly to the proceedings of 
the Tractarians, and certainly some of them did themselves honour 
by their express denunciation of, at least, parts of the system. 
Yet it is remarkable that, as a body, they have done nothing, not 
even by way of protest; nay, that on the part of those who have 
expressed their dissent, words, mere words, are, with one excep- 
tion, the only signs by which they have indicated their hostility. 
There is no ae of favourers of the Pusey heresies amongst the 
chaplains and protégées of bishops, nor did we ever hear of the 
rankest doctrine in that respect standing in the way of any pre- 
ferment. A little gentle admonition about ‘ carrying some points 
of doctrine too far,’ or a caution as to ‘driving too fast,’ — 
a hint or two as to the necessity of acting upon the principle 
of exercising ‘ reserve in the communication of religious know- 
ledge, —this is all. It is, in truth, too much to suppose that the 
bishops should fairly face the Oxford heresy, not merely on ac- 
count of the weight of odium they would incur, and the powerful 
and reckless body they would provoke, but because, in truth, the 
doctrines which lion after all, the basis of that pernicious system, 
and which are chiefly insisted upon, are so devoutly believed by 
the bishops themselves and are so y. and flattering to 
episcopal vanity and presumption, that a bishop, who is at the 
same time but a mortal man, cannot find it in his heart to deal 
harshly with those who maintain them. How can one of these 
‘venerable fathers of the church’ read the flattering things which 
are said to them in the ‘Tracts for the ‘Times,’ and feel any more 
soul left within him for the hard work of castigation? How can 
he make up his mind to crush the parasite who is whispering in 
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his ear such delicious absurdities as those which will be found 
below.* 

It is true, indeed, as we shall presently see, that Charles James 
Lord Bishop of London, does take upon himself to condemn, in 
some points, the extravagance and bigotry of the more bold and 
consistent Oxford champions, but he more than makes up for 
that by his express adhesion in the more vital and important 
points of their system. He condemns them for denouncing the 
foreign protestants who enjoy not the questionable felicity of 
living under an episcopal regimen; nay, he will not presume to 
pronounce even on dissenters (the italics are his lordship’s own) 
the sentence ‘ of absolute exclusion from the church of Christ, 
nor declare that they are beyond the pale of salvation! We 
shall have more to say upon this gracious stretch of episcopal 
charity by-and-by. It is doubtless something that his lordship 
refrains from pronouncing upon us ‘the sentence of absolute ex- 
clusion from the church of Christ,’ because such a declaration 
from episcopal lips would, no doubt, be final. Yet, upon second 
thoughts, we must say that, as he only allows us a possibility of 
being ‘ within the pale of salvation,’ and ‘ describes us as in a state 
of great uncertainty and hazard,’ his charity does not appear to 
require much either of surprise or thanks, while he has certainly 
admitted enough to satisfy the party whose bigotry he at the same 
time condemns. Whether one whorepresents such men as Richard 
Baxter and John Howe ‘as in a staie of great uncertainty and 
hazard,’ is quite entitled to blame the Oxford bigots for their 
uncharitableness we will not venture to decide. ‘T'o us we must 
confess it appears very like conduct which deserves the apostolic 
rebuke—‘ Thou, therefore, who teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself? thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ” 
We must frankly confess, strange as the avowal may seem, that 
considering how very little the bishop gives us, and the insulting 
air of charity with which he gives us that, we prefer greatly the 


.* ‘To them [the bishops} we willingly and affectionately relinquish their 
high privileges and honours ; we encroach not upon the rights of the suc- 
CessoRS OF THE Arostves [the capitals are not ours]; we touch not their 
sword and crosier, Yet surely we may be their shield-bearers in the battle 
without offence ; and by our voice and deeds be to them what Luke 
and Timothy were to St. Paul! ‘The Lord Jesus Christ gave his spirit to 
his apostles ; they in turn laid their hands on those who should succeed 
them ; and these again on others ; and so the sacred gift has been handed 
down to our present bishops.’ . . . * Now every one of us believes this.’ 

Enlighten the people in this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers, the Bishops, 


Re ther the Apostles and the Augels of the Churches, and 
ur office, as being ordained by t ; Satoh * 
Oxford Tracts. Vol. :™ et y them to take part in their ministry 
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downright, honest, undisguised exclusiveness of the Oxford 
madmen. We not only think their bigotry more upright and 
sincere, but less injurious to the cause of truth. The naked, un- 
masked insolence of these men is its own antidote ; people, at least 
all reflecting people, are simply disgusted with it. But the more 
politic language of the bishop is, ‘ We do not absolutely damn the 
dissenters; no, not even them, that would not be right; but we 
think them in a state of great uncertainty and hazard. There 
is no doubt whatever that we are in the right, and perfectly safe ; 
therefore keep, good people, at your peril, on the safe side. With 
dissenters there is, at the best, only a possibility of salvation.’ 
In the meantime, as already hinted, the bishop has said enough, 
and more than enough, to identify him on all essential points 
with the Oxford heresiarchs; he has, accordingly, been formally 
and triumphantly claimed by some of the high-church organs, 
and his three discourses hailed as a positive triumph of their 
principles. So far as the spirit of these discourses goes, we think 
the claim well founded ; for though, as we have seen, the bishop 
blames the Oxford party in some points, it is in such a way, that 
he repeats the crime while he condemns it. He distinctly gives 
in his adhesion to the idiotic doctrine of apostolic succession ; the 
sacramental character of the church, by which mysterious lan- 
guage the bishop assures us that he signifies that the church 
is the means of ‘conveying and dispensing grace ;’ the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration in its most pernicious form, 
&e., &e., &e. : 

But it is time to give a more particular account of these 
curious discourses. 

The first sermon is on the notion of a ‘ church,’ and is by far 
the best, or, to speak with more accuracy, by no means the worst 
of the three. With the exception of some erroneous statements, 
with respect to the office* of the church, which are but too 
sadly characteristic of his lordship’s school, and for which we, 
of course, must stand prepared, there is a great appearance of 
liberality in his lordship’s fundamental notion: of the church. 
Thus he tells us that the word ‘church,’ taken in the largest 
sense, denotes ‘ the general assembly of the faithful, called out 
of an unbelieving world, and forming one mystical body: mem- 
bers one of another, Jesus Christ himself being the head. ... . 


* The following is a specimen of the delightfully obscure language which 
his lordship, in common with the whole school to which he belongs, is 
pleased to employ on this subject :—‘ The office of the church is to bring 
sinners to Christ by furnishing to those who are incorporated into it the 
means of knowledge and holiness. It is therefore not merely instrumental 
as a teacher, but sacramental as a medium of the believer's personal union 
with his Saviour, conveying and dispensing gtacte.'—p. 16. 
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that this united society of believers constitutes the household of 
God, a distinct family, and a peculiar commonwealth ;’ that, on 
the other hand, taken in a more restricted sense, it sometimes 
denotes those who inhabit a particular country or city, [ rather, we 
should say, certain portions of these. | Thus, we read of the church 
of God, the churches of the Gentiles, the churches of the saints, 
the churches of Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Syria, and Cilicia ; 
the church of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus.* His lordship 
then proceeds further to define the word church, by the descrip- 
tion given in the nineteenth Article: ‘The visible church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly adminis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are — to the same.’ Now, if his lordship had 
stopped here, admitting that certain diversities of polity and 
different modes of worship in various communities were equally 
capable of satisfying these conditions of a church, it had been 
well; he would Steed laid a solid foundation for a truly extensive 
charity, and advocated principles which would have rendered 
his recognition of protestant churches, not favoured with epis- 
copal government (whether those churches be found at home or 
slnder , perfectly consistent. But his lordship does not stop 
here. With all this seeming show of liberality, he proceeds to 
limit the definition farther, till all charity vanishes from the 
result. What he gave with one hand, he dexterously takes away 
with the other. ‘To what straits this will drive him in his still 
resolute charity towards the foreign protestant communions, we 
shall presently see. But his lordship is so determined to be 
charitable towards them, that he will be so, though at the expense 
of logic, common sense, and consistency. But none of these 
are of much account with his lordship; would that we could 


* There is yet another phrase, which is so undeniably that of Scripture, 
that it was impossible his lordship should pass it by. The apostle speaks 
of the church, which is in the house of Nymphas, and of that in the house of 
Philemon. In order to avoid any awkward inferences from these significant 
expressions, his lordship has provided a very peculiar and convenient method 
of interpretation. ‘ It is clear, says he,‘ that in these last-mentioned in- 
stances, we must understand the phrase as denoting, not distinct and inde- 
pendent churches in the houses of Nymphas and Philemon, but only those 
members of the church who were also members of those families.’ “As his 
lordship, with that plenary power of assertion which we have ascribed to 
him, and which doubtless belongs to him as a privilege of his episcopal 
office, renders no reason for his interpretation, there will not be wanting 
contumacious spirits who will see considerable obscurity in his lordship’s 
"it is clear,’ and who will demur to the obligation implied in his lordship’s 

must. Truly these bishops are a very peremptory sort of personages. A 
very pleasant appendage of a church diguitary it must be—to be exempted 
from the vulgar and troublesome duty of rendering reasons. 
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believe that charity was of more. But we proceed with his lord- 
ship’s limitations. 

‘ This definition of a church,’ he says, [citing the above words 
of the nineteenth article | ‘is of a very general kind, as to every 
thing but the purity of the word preached, and the observance 
of all things essential to the due administration of the sacraments,’ 
leaving it still open to inquiry what those things are. Of course, 
his lordship leaves this inquiry ‘ open’ for a very little while; in 
fact, only for a week, when he mounts the ecclesiastical rostrum 
again, and virtually assures his audience that only churches under 
episcopal pagina can be sure that ‘ neg have the sacraments duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.’ Not to keep his 
hearers, however, in any alarming suspense on so vital and im- 
portant a point, he takes care to give them a consoling hint, that 
though ¢ all local churches which teach the pure word of God, and 
duly administer the ordinances of Christ, are branches, more or 
less flourishing and fruitful, of the one holy universal church,’ it 
is still those local churches which ¢ can trace their apostolical 
descent ;? and how many, or rather, how few they are, he will 
not long leave us in doubt. 

Accordingly, in his next discourse, he proceeds to develop 
this fruitful hint, and, of course, soon ‘ closes’ the inquiry which 
his last discourse had left ‘ open.’ After some common-place 
observations on the importance of a perpetual and stated ministry 
—of a class of public functionaries, whose very duty is seclusion 
from the business of common life (rather a delicate topic for a 
Christian minister, who is also a member of parliament), and 
whose vocation is to expound and inculcate inspired truth, he 
proceeds to inquire, ‘ with an assurance of not being disappointed 
in the inquiry,’ (and truly, he who inquires in the same preju- 
diced manner, may be sure of finding whatever he has a mind 
for,) ‘ what was the course pursued by the apostles in order 
to secure the perpetuity, and purity, ie efficiency of the church 
of Christ? Le goes on, ‘If we , sono as we readily may, in 
the inspired records of their acts, and in their own instructions 
to the churches, the distinct outlines of that spiritual oe 
which they constituted for those objects, we have a model and 
rule of church government which cannot mislead us; and if we 
find, upon pursuing our researches through the history of suc- 
cessive ages of the church, that same rule and model followed, 
in its essential features, by all Christian communities, however 
differing upon otber points,’ (ay, if—if has always been a notable 
particle,) ‘we have strong reason for concluding that it is the 
right rule and the true model; and that it was intended by the 

Iloly Apostles to be (what in fact it was, for more than fifteen 
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centuries) the pattern and example by which all the branches of 
Christ’s universal church should frame their government and 
discipline.’ 
Such is his lordship’s hypothetical syllogism. Jf we find a 
certain model in scripture, &c., and if we find that model always 
adopted by the churches of successive ages, &c., we have a strong 
reason for concluding, &c. Undoubtedly, a very strong reason for 
concluding that that form of church government is the one de- 
signed by the inspired founders of the church to be perpetual. But 
then these ifs all require to be exchanged for something better ; 
and till they are so, the hypothetical syllogism will yield but a 
hypothetical conclusion. But his lordship does not trouble his 
head about that, but immediately proceeds to the astounding 
assertion—* Now this is uaiealéiily the case with episcopacy.’ 
What! undeniably the case that we ‘ may readily discover in 
the inspired records of the Acts of the Apostles, and in their 
own instructions to the churches,’ the distinct outlines of ‘ epis- 
copacy, when the failure of direct evidence from scripture on its 
behalf’ is undeniably the greatest difficulty with which it has to 
contend, as its most candid advocates have been constrained to 
admit? Is it in the universally admitted and constant interchange 
in scripture of the very terms of office, rgesBuregos and exicxomos, 
that we are so readily to discover that a bishop was originally, 
and was always designed to be, superior to a presbyter? Is it in 
the evident identity of office and qualification, so far as Scripture 
carries us? ‘Truly, we do not think that we overstepped the 
mark when we said that the Bishop of London possessed a 
faculty of assertion most remarkable. But we have ae ceased 
to wonder at the effrontery of those who advocate high church 
oe Whatever assertions are needful to bulwark their 
cherished system, they seem to think themselves at liberty, as by 
a pious fraud, to on ie everything they are pleased to assert, 
however unsupported by evidence, is forthwith ‘ undeniable,’ 
indisputable, and so forth. These men well understand the 
policy of speaking in an imposing and ex cathedrd tone, 
assured of a ready assent from those who are cither too ignorant 
or too indolent to ask for evidence. If this be not the true solu- 
tion of their audacity, they can only be saved from the imputa- 
tion of being amongst the most disingenuous of disputants, by 
the not very flattering in that they are amongst the 
most dull and stupid. It is difficult, however, to give the Bishop 
of London credit for sufficient obtuseness, to secure him the 
benefit of such an exercise of charity. 
We thought it had now been prett well agreed, that the 
strength of episcopacy (and we will not imitate the bishop in his 
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want of candour by denying it) lies in historical testimony to its 
early and very general adoption ; but that, so far as Scripture is 
concerned (in our view the only decisive test), episcopacy is in 
deplorable destitution of argument. And it is evident that the 
bishop himself so regards the matter. For instead of discovering 
to us (what he says ‘ we may readily discover for ourselves’) 
episcopacy in the scriptures, he proceeds to lay the stress of his 
concise proof upon the testimony of ecclesiastical history. ‘There 
is no one doctrine or tenet of the Christian religion,’ says he, ¢ in 
which all Christians were for fifteen centuries so unanimously 
agreed as in this of ag At all times, and in all parts of 
the world, however churches might differ in other opinions or 
practices, all retained their bishops.’ Even amperes this true, 
on which we shall presently make some remarks, what becomes 
of the first 7/—the condition that the outlines of episcopacy 
should be clearly discernible in Scripture? His lordship after- 
wards, indeed, is pleased to say, ‘ Let it be observed that this 
demonstration’ (after insisting for some two or three meagre 
pages on the historic argument )—‘ let it be observed that this 
demonstration would hold good, even if there were no direct 
evidence in the writings of the New Testament to the apostolical 
origin of episcopal government; but it is rendered, if possible, 
doubly sure when we find St. Paul beseeching Timothy to abide 
in Ephesus, and to charge the presbyters to teach no other than 
sound doctrine; to judge of accusations brought against them, 
and to rebuke them that sinned; to lay hands on those who 
were to be ordained to the ministry; to commit unto faithful 
men the things that he had heard from the apostle, that they 
might teach them to others also. We could not have a more full 
or precise description of the essential functions of a bishop.’ 

)f course, his lordship draws the same inferences from the 
injunctions given to Titus. But it is astonishing that he does 
not perceive the fallacy in all this reasoning, especially in the 
sentence last cited. It is not denied—and many of the most can- 
did writers on his side of the question have admitted it—that the 
office of Timothy and Titus was much more that of an evangelist 
than that of bishop, in the modern sense of that word; that 
Timothy is expressly called an ‘ evangelist ;’ that neither is called 
a ‘bishop;’ that they had no local charge. His lordship’s 
reasoning is the most extraordinary in the world. After enu- 
merating the apostolic injunctions given to ‘Timothy, he says, 
‘We could not have a more full or precise description of the 
essential functions of a bishop,’—ay, of the bishops of the present 
day. But who sees not that this is just begging the question,— 
that question being, whether modern bishops have not usurped 
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functions never designed exclusively to belong to them. The in- 
ference from Scripture, one would think, ought to be of a very 
different character. There we find ‘ bishops,’ expressly called so 
by name, invested with certain offices and functions ; one would 
imagine, therefore, that it is there we should seek a * full and 
cise description of the essential functions of a bishop.’ And so 
we safely may; but then, unhappily, ¢hose functions are exactly 
the same, which in the very same terms are attributed to ¢ pres- 
byters ;’ and to the officials invested with those functions, the 
names ‘ bishop and presbyter’ are indifferently and promiscuously 
applied. ‘The matter may be stated thus:—There are in Scrip- 
ture ministers called ° bisho 8 ;’ the apostle has expressly, wnder 
that title, assigned their qualifications, and described their office, 
which are just the same with those of presbyter. No, says the 
Bishop of London, we must not go there; we must seek ¢ a full 
and precise description of the functions of a bishop’ in the de- 
scription of the functions of those who are not called bishops, 
because some of those functions (though others are very different ) 
best coincide with those of the bishops of the present times,’ 
who, as the objector contends, have monopolized certain func- 
tions which never exclusively belonged to them.—The only 
other argument which the bishop deigns to bring from Seripture, 
is founded on the obscure expression in the apocalypse, where 
the letters addressed to the seven churches are severally inscribed 
to the § angels” of those churches—an expression far too obscure 
and doubtful upon which to rest so weighty and momentous an 
inference, as that the ‘ bishop’ and ‘ presbyter,’ who had hitherto 
been plainly one, by interchange of names and identity of offices, 
were now totally different classes of officers, and that henceforth 
bishops were to be considered nothing less than ¢ successors of 
the apostles !” 

But if the arguments from Scripture are few and meagre, it is 
not to be wondered at, Ex nihilo nihil fit—and we cannot have 
evidence where there is none, or much where there is little. We 
must therefore be content to take assertion in its stead, and of 
that the bishop is not sparing. But we might reasonably have 
expected, that as episcopacy is undoubtedly strong in the historic 
argument, (though in our judgment far from strong enough to 
countervail the argument derived from Scripture, and not invul- 


* Various interpretations have been given by anti-episcopal writers of this 
phrase ; in the meantime, one principle of interpretation is obvious, that we 
ought not to interpret what is clear by what is obscure, but what is obscure 
by what is clear, The reader may consult Campbell's Ecclesiastical Lec- 
tures on this point. His whole reasonings on the subject of episcopacy 
merit a careful perusal, and are, in our judgment, unanswerable. 
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nerable even apart from that,) we should have found the bishop 
here both more accurate and more cogent. We are well aware 
that in the compass of a sermon very much could not be said, 
but it might have been expected that the little that might be 
said dis be perfectly fair; that, at all events, there would 
be no disingenuous concealment of difficulties, and no pretence 
that the testimonies to be adduced were more decisive or unani- 
mous than they are. The more triumphant the bishop’s argu- 
ment, if we may believe him, the less excuse was there, because 
the less necessity, for misrepresentation and subterfuge. Yet we 
have abundant reason to complain of both. Not simply content- 
ing himself (since he would not, or could not, go into details) 
with saying that the testimonies to the very early establishment 
of episcopacy are copious and abundant, he chooses not only to 
disguise the really vulnerable part of the argument, which arises 
from the notorious silence, or rather counter-evidence, of two out 
of those three apostolical fathers who alone are of any weight in 
this controversy, but actually asserts with the utmost intrepidity, 
that they are unequivocal in its favour. These are his words :— 
‘ The testimonies of still earlier fathers, beginning with those who 
were companions of the apostles themselves, are equally decisive, 
and they are the more weighty, because they are incidental, 
not controversial assertions (for the matter to which they refer was 
never in debate), but allusions to a well known and undisputed 
fact.’ Now the simple fact is, that there is nothing whatever in 
two out of the three apostolical fathers just mentioned—namely, 
Clement and Polycarp—from which any candid author can ex- 
tract a syllable in favour of episcopacy in the bishop’s sense, or 
rather, there is in both far more that would seem adverse to it.* 
This the most candid defenders of episcopacy are not slow to 
admit, and it has cost those who are not candid no small pains 
to torture out of these reluctant witnesses anything to their pur- 
pose. Did the bishop know this, or did he not ? If he did, 
where is his candour? If he did not, what must be his igno- 
rance ? 

As to Ignatius, what shall we receive, and what shall we re- 
ject, till the much litigated question as to what portions of the 
writings attributed to him are genuine, and what are not, is fully 
set atrest? Supposing the question, however, decided in his favour, 
his testimony is no doubt thus far conclusive, that at the time he 


* On this point, again, we would refer to Campbell's Ecclesiastical Lec- 
tures; or if that be not at hand, to two articles in this Review, one on 
‘ Primitive and English Episcopacy, April, 1837, and the other on the 
* Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ March, 1842. In both these, the points under con- 
sideration are fully examined, for which reason, and also because his lord- 
ship of London has not thought proper to adduce any particular passages, we 
may be excused from saying anything further on the subject here. 
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wrote, there were many churches which were each of them under 
the government of deacons and presbyters, with a superior called 
‘a bishop.’ But whether this was universal, and in consonance 
with the mind of the apostles, or whether it was the commence- 
ment of that unauthorized innovation, which afterwards, as we 
plainly see, by incontestable evidence, led on to diocesans, metro- 
wlitans, patriarchs, and the pope, is quite another question. 
But even supposing the former ot the two alternatives, such an 
episcopacy by no means tallies with that of the Bishop of London 
and those who think with him. The epistles of Ignatius, (their 
stronghold, ) do not tell us that the bishop thus presiding over the 

resbyters was a diocesan bishop. They do not tell us that 
he had the control of more congregations than one, or that the 
bishop of that day was anything more than a pastor of one par- 
ticular congregation, having under him a band of assistant pe 
byters. To such a primitive episcopacy, there are hundreds 
of congregationalists who would not at all os gate hundreds 
more who, if their adversaries were contented with such an 
explanation of what is meant by the ¢hree orders, would not 
think the matters in dispute between the two parties of practical 
importance enough to pay the expenses of controversy. ‘There 
are not a few others, who, it may be, would even think that such 
a system was not inconsistent with the latest disclosures of Scrip- 
ture, and more consistent upon the whole with the earliest eccle- 
siastical antiquity. But then such a bishop would be, alas! but 
the minister of a single congregation, ‘ with one or more presbyters 
under him,’ chosen by the suflrages of the people, and dependent 
upon their voluntary contributions. When would the Bishop of 
London be satisfied with such a ‘ primitive’ episcopacy as this? 
Now, in our opinion, it may be justly maintained, that even this 
is an innovation (though a slight one) on scriptural precedents ; 
granting it not to be so, however, it is assuredly all that the tes- 
timony of the earliest ecclesiastical antiquity, all that the testi- 
mony of Ignatius himself, can establish. But what can be said 
of the want of candour which could first represent two out of the 
three apostolical fathers as witnesses on the side of episcopacy, 
when in reality they give no evidence for it at all, and then 
leave the reader to suppose that Ignatius affirms ten times as 
much as he does ? 

Yet though Ignatius proves, even if genuine, nothing more 
than the partial existence of that very moderate episcopacy of 
which we have already spoken, and which would but ill content 
our modern prelates, the bishop proceeds to say, in the usual 
style of * bishop's logic,’ ‘ It is, then, indisputable that the govern- 
ment of the universal church, in the age immediately succeeding 
that of the apostles, was episcopal,—that is to say, abstracting 
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from episcopacy all accidentals, and considering only what is 
essential; that the government of every province of the church 
was vested in one man, of eminent sanctity and sufficiency, to 
have the care of all the churches within a certain precinct or 
diocese.” And thus the worthy man, without more ado, thinks 
he has established the existence of diocesan apes yacy in the 
age immediately succeeding that of the apostles! We maintain, 
on the contrary, that the bishop has not said one syllable, nor 
adduced one testimony, that proves any such thing; and even 
admitting (which, except for argument’s sake, we do not) that 
the sort of episcopacy which Ignatius describes is that which the 
apostles designed to establish in the church, we still deny that 
there is any trace that it is diocesan ; it was the business of the 
bishop, not to assert, but to prove. That there are plenty of tes- 
timonies in favour of diocesan episcopacy of a later date we wil- 
lingly admit, and the bishop, and all of his way of thinking, are 
very welcome to them. They come too late for the purpose. 
They occur contemporaneously with the progress of those further 
changes in the government of the church, which we know were 
gross innovations on the simplicity of Scripture, and inconsistent 
with the testimony of the earliest and purest ages; they occur 
when grievous corruptions of all sorts, both in doctrine and 
discipline, had already made their appearance. We submit, 
therefore, that a ‘diocese’ is another of those curious ‘ accidentals’ 


of episcopacy which the bishop says must be ‘ abstracted’ in . 


order to ascertain what are the ‘ essentials’ of primitive episco- 
pacy. The bishop has not told us what these ‘ accidentals’ are ; 
and truly he was wise in passing them over in silence; they 
would have formed a tolerably long catalogue, and would have 
amused and exercised the ra of ‘ abstraction’ not a little. As 
in some other cases, the ‘ accidentals’ of a modern bishop are so 
numerous and so important as most completely to disguise and 
cover the ‘ essentials’; so valuable are they, indeed, that we 
shrewdly suspect that there has been many a bishop, who, of the 
two, would much sooner part with the ‘ essentials’ than the 
‘accidentals,’ Even supposing a ‘ diocese’ not amongst the 
‘ accidentals’ of a bishop,—a modern bishop, ‘abstracted’ from all 
things acknowledged to be such, and reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a ¢ diocesan bishop’ of the second century, would come 
forth from the process so altered by it that no man would know 
him again. He would be about as much like what he once was, 
as a hermit is like an alderman ; altered as much as was the prior 
of Jorvaulx, after being despoiled by Robin Hood and his merry 
men of his ‘ gymmal rings, jewels, fair vestures, pouncet-box, 
and silver crisping tongs ;’ whereupon, as the witty author says, 
‘he rode off with considerably less pomp, and in a much more 
VOL. XII, Y 
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apostolical condition, so far as worldly matters were concerned, 
than he had exhibited before this rencounter.’ In order to figure 
to ourselves such a transformation as shall divest a modern bishop 
of his ‘accidentals,’ we must exercise our faculty of abstraction 
almost as vigorously as Crambe in Martinus Scriblerus. ‘ Martin 
declared that he had great difficulty in abstracting a lord mayor 
from his fur gown and gold chain; nay, that the horse he saw 
the lord mayor ride upon not a little disturbed his imagination. 
Crambe, to show himself of a more penetrating genius, swore 
that he could frame a conception of a lord mayor, not only 
without his horse, gown, cr gold chain, but even without 
stature, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, or any body, which he 
supposed was the abstract of a lord mayor.’ In like manner, 
we cannot get the ‘ abstract’ of a bishop, even though he be a 
diocesan bishop of early times, without unswathing him from a 
world of curious ‘ salina? We must suppose him not to be 
of the House of Lords, not troubled with the duties of a secular 
jurisdiction, not surrounded by proctors and lawyers, not to live 
in a ‘ palace,’ not to sit on a ‘ throne,’ not dignified with ‘ mitre 
and crosier,’ not disguised in ‘lawn sleeves and silk apron,’ not to 
be in possession of five thousand, ten thousand, twenty thousand 
a year. ‘Truly, these ‘ accidentals,’ thoroughly stripped off, will 
leave a very different looking man from a modern bishop, but we 
should have a far better chance of detecting and appreciating his 
‘ essentials.’ As it is, we fear that these ¢ accidentals’ often pro- 
duce asad revolution in the ‘ essentials,’ if amongst the  essen- 
tials’ be included not only the right to rule, but the capacity to 
‘rule well,’ and those other spiritual qualifications largely in- 
sisted upon by the apostle in Ais catalogue of episcopal ‘ esser- 
tials.’ 

But to return to the argument. His lordship seems to suppose 
that if he prove ‘ episcopacy,’ no matter what is meant by the 
name, to have been in existence in the days of Ignatius, he is 
warranted in 88 Wwe to the conclusion that diocesan episcopacy 
is fully established as of divine right. But the question returns, 
what is meant by episcopacy? ‘There is an episcopacy—the 
true primitive episcopacy—the episcopacy of Scripture, to which 
we have no objection whatever; there is an e nscopacy of the 
earliest times, involving so slight a departure, if any, from the 
primitive model, that many would have not the slightest objection 
to that : then there is diocesan episcopacy, the jure divino authority 
of which it behoved the Bishop of London to prove; and there 
is modern episcopacy, with all the glorious ‘ accidentals’ which it 


requires so much ‘ abstraction’ to separate from the ‘ essentials.’ 
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it is often sufficient to show that at a certain date the word 
‘bishop’ occurs, and they immediately fashion to themselves an 
image of a bishop of that age, invested with a lordly jurisdiction, 
glittering in pomp, possessed of splendid revenues, and, in short, 
characterized by all the magnificent ‘ accidentals’ of modern 
times. ‘This is a fallacy our opponents have often availed them- 
selves of, and we verily believe there are not wanting among 
them men so deficient in candour, that they would even affirm that 
episcopacy in their sense is to be found in Scripture, merely be- 
‘ause the word ¢ bishop’ occurs in it, were it not so notorious 
that the words ‘ presbyter and bishop’ are so constantly inter- 
changed there. But to infer from the ‘ episcopacy’ of the first 
half of the second century to the ‘ episcopacy’ of modern times, 
is just as gross a violation of cilia though somewhat less 
obvious. ‘This fallacy was well pointed out in an article already 
referred to, which appeared in this journal a few years ago, a 
sentence or two from which we will here extract. 

‘We think,’ says the writer, ‘it appears from the previous 
discussion, that it was no uncommon thing, even in the first 
century of the Christian era, for a church to be managed by an 
officer, named a bishop, with elders (also sometimes called bishops, 
as everybody eubcniorllcdines’ and deacons under him. The limits 
of their respective functions, supposing they were so clearly de- 
fined as some have been prone to imagine, do not, as has been 
already intimated, appear assignable from the documents which 
have been spared to us; for of course we disallow altogether of 
any attempt to interpret the names of offices, used in the first or 
even second century, by the signification which we very well 
know they came afterwards to bear, a course which, nevertheless, 
as we have just seen, our author has thought proper to adopt. 
Such an attempt proceeds upon the supposition, that things re- 
mained unaltered in the church from its very first formation; a 
supposition one might suppose too palpably contradicted by 
facts to require any further examination. It may, therefore, be 
a matter of astonishment to some of our readers, that this flagrant 
absurdity, for other we cannot name it, is habitually committed 
by writers of a certain school, who not only interpret the writers 
of the first two centuries by those of even the fourth, but also 
require that the discipline and practices of the church in the 
fourth century shall be regarded as of apostolical authority, 
binding upon the church now.’ 

Sure we are that the advocates of episcopacy will never be able 
to prove any one of the following four things :— 

1. That there is any sufficient evidence in Scripture (and this 
consideration alone, we feel convinced, will ultimately decide the 
matter) on behalf of the superiority of the ‘pishop,’ or that there 
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is not prevailing evidence that ‘ bishop and presbyter’ were 
designed to fill the same office and to exercise the same function. 

2. That the rudimental episcopacy, which we find early in 
the second century, involved anything more than the government 
of a single congregation by a bishop or pastor, with one or more 

wesbyters under him. 

3. That there is evidence either in Scripture or the apostolical 
fathers, to satisfy any candid mind that the apostles ever con- 
templated diocesan episcopacy at all. 

4. That, be the evidence for episcopacy what it may, its 
advocates can never prove from it the monstrous dogma of apos- 
tolical succession, the necessity of this form of church-govern- 
ment to the very being of a church and the validity of the 
ministry, or the right which they arrogantly assume of unchurching 
every communion in Christendom which is destitute of it. 

This exclusiveness, we confess, does appear to us the most 
extraordinary arrogance of which any body of men have ever 
been guilty. Nothing, one would think, but evidence strong 
as that for any demonstration in Euclid, or at least for any 
proposition whatever in ethics, could induce a man even to 
approach the brink of conclusions so appalling. Now when 
we consider the number of propositions, all of them doubtful, 
and fiercely litigated by men of equal erudition, research, 
industry, acuteness, ial candour, which must be received 
before these arrogant claims of episcopacy can be admitted ; 
when we consider the numbers of profoundly learned men who 
deny that there is any sufficient evidence oft episcopacy, in the 
sense of its advocates, and that it is nothing from beginning to 

end but a great usurpation ; that there are as many others, who, 
admitting episcopacy in some shape or other, deny that it is of 
divine authority, as, for example, Paley; and that many of the 
most enlightened advocates even of diocesan episcopacy repudiate 
with scorn and abhorrence the exclusive claims and uncharitable 
assumptions of the Successionists, as, for example, Whately ;—we 
are astonished that any man with a grain of common sense, or 
one-fourth of a grain of modesty, can think the evidence for these 
claims so clear as to justify him in acting upon them. Whatever 
episcopacy may say of the guilt of schism,—and it is constantly 
talking about it,—we shall believe that, until it abandons its 
outrageous claims, unbends from. its haughty attitude, and 
foregoes its insolent exclusiveness, it is itself the very essence of 
schism. 

But it will be said the Bishop of London does not unchurch 
all the communions of Christendom which do not acknowledge 
gpl rgmen. ede tt at uti He 
withholds it from voting ° Joreg n non-episcopal churches, Dut 

: every dissenting communion at home. Whether 
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he be consistent, with his views of episcopacy, in conceding their 
rights, or if he concede theirs, in denying ours, might be a 
question with him, were he a person who troubled himself about 
consistency at all. For our own parts, we think he is equally 
inconsistent in what he grants and in what he withholds. As to 
the first; he expressly says, ‘that the apostolical model [to wit, 
that of episcopacy in his sense] ought to be followed by every 
local church [the italics are his own], I have no manner of doubt, 
nor that its adoption is absolutely necessary to the church’s per- 
fectness and efficiency as a dispenser of truth and grace.’ And 
yet, in spite of this, he discovers that the foreign non-episcopal 
churches which do not follow the model which ought to be fol- 
lowed, and which are destitute ‘of that which is absolutely 
necessary to the church’s efficiency and perfectness, as a dispenser 
of truth and grace,’ are entitled to his all-availing protection. His 
reasoning is not a little curious; but we cite it chiefly for the 
purpose of showing, first, that, unhappily for his lordship’s charit- 
able intentions, the facts are not as he states them, and that, 
on fis principles, he must be content to follow his censured 
brethren who unchurch the foreign protestant non-episcopal 
churches; secondly, that if the reasoning may still be sup- 
yosed valid, it should have induced him to push his charity a 
Little further; and thirdly, that if he denies ws what he grants 
them, it is not, as he professes, because we are destitute of epis- 
copal government, (for they are equally destitute of it with our- 
selves, ) but for very different reasons; in fact, because we are 
dissenters from the national establishment. fine lle lachryme. 
There is nothing else whatever which fairly applies to their case, 
which does not equally apply to ours. Meanwhile, our readers 
will not fail to be amused with many of the expressions in the 
following extract. All is ‘ emma? and ‘indisputable’ on his 
lordship’s side, if we may take his own word for it; he occupies a 
‘firm and unassailable position ;? he proposes to ‘consider with 
the calmness and candour of one who, assurcd of his own safety, 
is desirous of secing what degrees of security are enjoyed by 
others ;’ he ‘pities and laments their want of some of hes pri- 
vileges, &e.’ Truly, his lordship may be very charitable, but his 
charity is not precisely of that stamp which * boasteth not itself, 
and ‘is not puffed up. But we proceed to our quotation. 

‘And this naturally leads us to consider the question, whether the 
episcopal form of church government, being undoubtedly apostolical - 
its origin, and universally prevailing for so many centuries; having 
possessed, in short, for fifteen hundred years, that characteristic of truth, 
the being held of divine authority always, everywhere, and by all men, 
is so obligatory upon Christians, that no congregation of believers, not 
being under this form of government, can be a true branch of Chlirist's 
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holy catholic church? ... . But before we proceed with the in- 
quiry, I wish to point out the difference which exists, as to the bear- 
ings of this subject, between those persons who separate themselves 
from a national Church, which is beyond question in all essentials a 
branch of the Church Catholic,—for instance, our own,—and those who 
are members of national Churches, or congregations, not under epis- 
copal government; as, for example, the inhabitants of those countries 
on the Continent of Europe, where the Reformed religion prevails, as 
to doctrine, but where the government of the Church is not, as we be- 
lieve, apostolical. It may be possible, and we believe it to be true, 
that the former incur the guilt of schism, from which the latter are 
exempt. ‘The former cannot allege any of the reasons which alone 
can justify separation from a particular Church, that it practises 
idolatry, that it teaches doctrines contrary to the fundamentals of 
Christian faith, or to the laws of Gospel holiness; that it will not admit 
them to communion without their doing something forbidden, or pro- 
fessing something untrue; or, lastly, that it is itself in a state of schism 
from the true Church. None of these accusations can they prove 
against the national Church of this realm, and therefore they are them- 
selves guilty of schism in separating from it. But the members of any 
one of the other reformed non-episcopal Churches to which I have 
alluded, do xoé separate themselves from any Church; nor if they 
quitted their own Church, is there any episcopal Church in their country 
to which they could unite themselves; and therefore, as long as their 
own Church holds the essentials of doctrine, they may continue therein, 
and are in no sense schismatics. ‘Their own Church may not be in 
that perfect communion with the Catholic Church which would sub- 
sist if there were a unity of discipline as well as of doctrine: it may 
be the duty of their Church to desire that unity, and to take steps for its 
restoration; and it may be the duty of individual members of that Church 
to promote that happy consummation by all prudent and peaceable 
methods: but in the meantime, not thoroughly knowing what may be 
the impediments which block up the way to catholic unity, and of ne- 
cessity render the progress therein tedious and difficult, I dare not 
pronounce that Church to be cut off altogether irom the mystical body 
of Christ; and 1 am sure that none of its members are chargeable with 
the guilt of schism, who do not thwart and impede the efforts of the 
Church itself to assimilate its government and discipline to the apos- 
tolical model. 

a That the apostolical model ought to be followed by every local 
Church, [have no manner of doubt; nor that its adoption is absolutely 
necessary to the Church’s perfectness and efliciency, as a dispenser of 
truth and grace, But if I find entire branches of the great Christian 
family living under a different form of government, deprived of the 
advantages of episcopacy, in the first instance not by their own fault, 
but through the tyranny and obstinacy of the Church of Rome refusing 
them those advantages ; being also in that state of dependence upon 
oe — which was occasioned by the want of a legitimate 

government, and from which, by their own mere motion, it is 
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difficult, if not impossible, to extricate themselves,—I cannot consent 
to speak of those communities as being altogether aliens from the 
Church of Christ, nor to deal with them as though they were entirely 
destitute of the privileges which belong to it. 1 pity and lament their 
want of some of those privileges; and I pray that ¢hey too may feel 
that want, and that the great Head of the Church may bring them into 
the full perception and enjoyment of those privileges; but I dare not 
think of them, still less speak of them, as heretics or schismatics; | 
dare not pronounce them, as such, excommunicate; and I tremble at 
the arrogance and uncharitableness which presume to deal out anathe- 
mas against those who deny no one fundamental point of faith, but who 
are defective (it may be questioned whether by their own fault) in the 
form of their government, and, as connected therewith, in the clear 
and indisputable succession of their ministry. 

‘ Let us consider, for a moment, the real state of the case, with 
regard to the foreign Reformed Churches, with the calmness and can- 
dour of men, who, being assured of our own safety, are desirous of 
seeing what degrees of security are enjoyed by those who are, or 
ought to be, members of the same family with ourselves; and how far 
it may be necessary or desirable for us to use our best endeavours to 
place them in the same firm and unassailable position which the good 
providence of God has permitted ws to occupy. 

‘It is certain that Luther and his companions did not separate them- 
selves from the episcopal Church then existing in Germany; but that 
they were forcibly excommunicated and driven out by the Roman 
pontiff and his servants the German prelates. ‘They appealed again 
and again to a General Council, and declared their willingness to re- 
tract any errors which they should be proved to have taught. Instead 
of acceding to this reasonable request, the Emperor endeavoured to 
subdue the Protestants by force of arms; and when at last a so-called 
General Council was assembled at Trent, their opinions, in so far as 
they differed from those of the Romish divines, were condemned with- 
out a hearing. All along they professed their desire to retain epis- 
copal government, but being in the first instance forcibly deprived of 
it, and driven upon a provisional system of Church government, the 
supreme power of the Church being, as it were, put into commission, 
it is no wonder if, by degrees, they lost their respect for that which 
had caused them so much suffering ; and also their desire to recover it. 

. . . For these reasons it is admitted by those of our divines who 
take the highest ground in asserting the claims of episcopacy, that the 
earlier Lutherans and Calvinists were not heretics nor schismatics. If 
80, I would desire to be told, at what period of time their descendants 
beeame so? I know very well that it is not difficult to trace, in the 
history of their Churches, the gradual declension of orthodoxy; and to 
point out the individual writers who became, in succession, more and 
more heretical in their teaching, till they were plunged into that dis- 
mal gulf of rationalism, below which there is hardly a lower depth to 
reach. And I know, too, that this was a consequence, perhaps a 
punishment, of the imperfect system of Church government which was 
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suffered to remain so long after the first necessity had passed away. 
But I will not venture to say, that because this or that generation of 
men did not re-establish that perfect community with the Catholic 
Church in ecclesiastical discipline, which had been forcibly interrupted, 
not by their fault, therefore they, and those who came after them, and 
who were probably less able to take that step, are to be considered as 
schismatical ; it being admitted that their forefathers, who lived under 
the same form of Church government, were not so. As Churches, they 
are undoubtedly defective, wanting some of those privileges and se- 
curities which ure enjoyed, in all their completeness, by those Churches 
which are, and always have been, constituted according to the apostolic 
model: but to their individual members I dare not deny a participation 
in all things required of necessity to salvation. 

‘ It appears to me, that in this manner it is by no means difficult to 
reconcile truth with charity ; to hold a firm conviction of the apostolical 
origin and constitution of our own Church, with a persuasion, or at 
least a charitable hope, that those national Churches, which having once 
unavoidably and unwillingly lost the perfectness of ecclesiastical order, 
have not yet regained it, possibly not having been able to do so, are yet 
within the pale of Christ’s Church, so far at least as the being so is 
necessary to the final salvation of their individual members.— 
pp. 52—60. 


A truly cautious and moderate conclusion. ‘A charitable 
hope !—On the whole, we have to remark, first, that the great 
facts necessary to justify his lordship’s laudable attempt to reconcile 
the exercise of charity with the maintenance of his exclusive 
doctrines touching the divine right of episcopacy, are wanting. 
‘The members,’ says he, ‘of the foreign non-episcopal churches 
‘do not separate themselves from any church ;—have they not 
separated themselves from the church of Rome ?—‘nor if they 
quitted their own church, is there any episcopal church in their 
country to which they could unite themselves.’ No, truly; 
individual members could not; but we thought it was of churches 
the right reverend father was speaking, as he expressly says he 
is. Now surely it would be very odd to assert that those churches 
as distinct communions (including, of course, the governors in 
each, who, also of course, form a part of them) could not, if they 
pleased, adopt the episcopal regimen. This none can deny ; 
and therefore, whatever charity his lordship in this, his unwonted 
paroxysm of liberality, may be pleased to extend to individual 
members, the churches, as distinct communions, according to his 
lordship’s principles, must be considered schismatical, and, in 
fact, no churches at all. That these churches could, if they 
pleased, have long since put themselves under episcopal govern- 


ere is as plain as that two and two make four; for though his 
— ship is pleased to endeavour to perplex a very plain matter 
'y saying that ‘they were 


first of all deprived of the advantages 
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of episcopacy, not by their own fault, but through the tyranny 
and obstinacy of the church of Rome,’ nothing is more certain 
than that, at any moment within the last three hundred years, 
they might have procured, for the mere asking, consecration of 
bishops from the English, who, indeed, would have been but too 
glad to comply with the request. They are therefore, as churches, 
in spite of all that the bishop has so laboriously urged, convicted 
of a long and wilful neglect of those ‘inestimable’ privileges 
which the bishop congratulates himself upon possessing, and 
therefore are, and will be, so long as they remain destitute of 
them, no better than schismatics. 
But now, secondly, let us see whether, if his lordship’s reason- 
ing may be still supposed valid, it does not equally apply to 
other reformed communions besides those over whom his lordship 
has been pleased to extend his shield, ‘It is certain,’ says he, 
‘that Luther and his companions did not separate themselves from 
the episcopal church then existing in Germany, but that they 
were forcibly driven out and excommunicated by the Roman 
pontiff and his servants the German prelates.’ Very well; and 
in the same sense, and in no other, did our nonconformist fore- 
fathers separate themselves from the church of England. Were 
they not driven out by the English prelates? What is the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ejected ministers’? ‘The Lutherans were 
not more unwilling separatists from the church of Rome than 
were the English nonconformists from the church of England ; 
each party denied, not indeed the same points, but points which 
each church respectively held essential to a continuance in its 
communion, and therefore were expelled. And we will venture to 
say, that episcopacy in the abstract was as little the immediate 
‘ause of separation in the one case as the other; so that what- 
ever indulgence is due to the foreign is equally due to the English 
dissentients. Nay, though episcopacy be a more frequent reason 
now-a-days, we will still venture to say that the dissenters are 
sull unwilling separatists, and are virtually expelled because con- 
formity would involve that which they believe forbidden. ‘ No 
such thing,’ says his lordship; ‘the points for which the Lutherans 
separated were important enough to justify their separation. 
Yours are not. You cannot allege against our church any of the 
reasons which alone can justify separation; that it practises 
idolatry ; that it teaches doctrines contrary to the fundamentals 
of Christian faith, or to the laws of gospel holiness ; that it will 
not admit you to communion without your doing something 
forbidden, or professing something untrue ; or, lastly, that it is 
itself in a state of schism from the true church.’ Here is the 
bishop at his old work again—begging the question. What is all 
this but to set himself up as an infallible judge of what alone can 
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appear to another man asufficient reason in conscience for separation 
from any particular church. ° You cannot allege any sufficient 
reason,’ &e. * No, in your opimon doubtless we cannot,’ is the 
easy reply ; ‘but who made you an infallible judge of what alone 
we think a sufficient reason for conscientious separation? We 
think we can allege such reason.’ All that his lordship says is 
just what the church of Rome would have said, and did say, to 
‘Luther, ‘ You cannot allege sufficient reason, &c., for, as all the 
world knows, the Romanists do not admit that their church 
practises idolatry, that it teaches doctrines contrary to the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith, or to the laws of gospel holiness,’ &c. 
Each community is pleased to affirm just what the bishop does ; 
for each, of course, is perfectly right in its own eyes, and all who 
separate from it, destitute of any justifiable reasons. ‘The onl 
question is, whether a man who believes, as in the sight of God,— 
in other words, in Ais conscience,—that he can allege sufficient 
reasons for separating from a given church, and that ‘it will not 
admit him to her communion without his doing something’ in Ais 
judgment ‘forbidden,’ may nevertheless continue in communion, 
because he is told that, in the judgment of another man—some pope 
in miniature, like James Lord Bishop of London—he sately may? 
If he may not,—and we think there are few in these days who will 
deny this,—then his separation is not only justifiable,but necessary, 
if he would not do despite to the authority of that which is to 
him a supreme law—his conscience ; and therefore all nonconfor- 
mists from the English church in that predicament are entitled 
to the charity (not worth much, itis true) which his lordship ex- 
tends to the members of foreign reformed churches, though the 
grounds of separation may, in the respective cases, be different. 
[fa man may conform under the above circumstances, then we have 
only to request his lordship of London to be good enough to 
provide us with an infallible judge to distinguish those reasons of 
separation which are alone, and universally, justifiable causes of it, 
from those which, however apparently unanswerable to indi- 
vidual consciences, may be cafely disregarded and set at nought. 
Such a judge, we fear, it would be difficult to find ; his lordship 
has, in effect, modestly named himself, but we demur to receive 
him; his lordship himself would no doubt object to the church 
of Rome, as also should we. In the meantime we shall con- 
clude this part of the subject by saying, that his lordship will not 
find a much better plan than this; first, of allowing cach man to 
judge for himself what is in conscience a sufficient reason of 
separation from any given church ; and secondly, of abstaining 
trom uncharitably judging his motives for so doing. 
But, thirdly, we affirmed that his lordship’s real reason for not 
conceding to us the indulgence which he extends to the foreign 
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non-episcopal communions is, that we are dissenters from the 
national establishment. That the reason he has assigned ought 
not to be one at all, is evident, for the churches to which he as 
granted his charity are as destitute of episcopacy as ourselves, 
and, as we have shown, there are no principles which really apply 
in their case which do not apply in our own. We have shown 
that they could — have obtained episcopal regimen had 
they been so minded; that if they were excluded by the 
church of Rome, so are we by the church of England; and 
that if reason zm conscience be a sufficient justification of their 
living in a state of separation, we have a like justification, at 
least to all who will not, like the Bishop of London, set up for 
infallible judges of what alone is, ever was, may be, or can be, a 
reason in conscience. 
But it is possible that his lordship may delude himself into 
the belief that it is purely for our not being under episcopal 
government that he denies us his charity ; and that our being 
dissenters is not the real reason. If so, we will give him an op- 
portunity of testing his feelings by imagining a case. If the 
congregationalists, convinced to-morrow that episcopacy was 
right, but still, for other reasons of conscience, unable to re-enter 
the establishment, were to ask his lordship to be pleased, in 
conjunction with his right reverend brethren, to consecrate a few 
bishops for them, that they might no longer be deprived of the 
‘inestimable privileges’ which his lordship possesses, and might 
moreover have the felicity of being recognised as churches of 
Christ on his lordship’s part, would he consent to do them this 
favour, and acknowledge them as truechurches of Christ, or would 
he, imitating ‘ the tyranny and obstinacy of the church of Rome to 
the reformed,’ withhold it? If the former, then we acknowledge 
that it is our being non-episcopal which deprives us of the full 
enjoyment of his lordship’s charity, though it would still appear 
to us that he inconsistently grants it to the non-episcopal churches 
abroad, seeing they might easily obtain bishops if they were so 
inclined ; if the latter, we shall take the liberty of supposing that 
our unpardonable sin is, dissent from the national establishment. 
Upon the whole, it will be seen that, in our judgment, those 
Oxford bigots who do not recognise the non-episcopal reformed 
churches are far more consistent than his lordship ; that though his 
lordship is somewhat more charitable, he is so in spite of all 
consistency and against all reason ; that he is equally inconsistent 
in what he sails in what he denies, and in the reasoning by 
which he attempts to justify cither the one or the other. 
In the meantime, his lordship, and all who think as he does, 
are fond of urging the old charge of ‘ schism’ against us. Ifsuch 
terms could kill, we had been annihilated long ago. We are not 
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in the slightest degree terrified by his lordship’s very awful looks 
or big-sounding words. Ile wants, in our estimation, the infal- 
libility which could alone give any weight to either. James 


Lord Bishop of London we cannot regard as equally worthy of 


reverence with an apostle. Nay, in Ais sense, we must deny 
him to be even a successor of the apostles. 

But we must not withhold from our readers the passage in 
which his lordship, though he cannot extend to us the same 
‘charitable hope’ which he extends to the non-episcopal churches 
abroad, is willing to show how far he can go in our behalf. It is 
chiefly remarkable as being a gauge, or index, of the uttermost 
degree of episcopal charity. It exhibits to us a bishop striving 
to be charitable, going as far as ever he can, not indulging in 
bigotry, as some might perversely imagine, but straining a point 
or two to give a favourable view of our case. And what is the 
result? Why, that ‘he will not pronounce, even on us, the sen- 
tence of absolute exclusion from the church of Christ, nor declare 
that we are beyond the pale of salvation.’ ‘Truly, if his lordship’s 
charity is not of that kind which ‘ boasteth not itself,’ and ‘is not 


puffed up,’ it must be acknowledged that, at all events, it is of 


the kind which ‘ hopeth all things.” To be quite serious, how- 
ever, if such is his lordship’s charity, what must be his bigotry ! 


‘I would once more observe, that these considerations bear only 
upon the case of the reformed Churches of other countries; and that 
they have no force, with reference to seceders from our own national 
Church, who cannot urge any of the pleas upon which the former may 
claim to be exempt from a sentence of excommunication from the 
Catholic Church, as wanting the government by Bishops. When people 
of the same community separate themselves from the chureh of that 
community, not differing from it in fundamentals, no such pleas can be 
advanced; they may not be chargeable with heresy, but 1 do not un- 
derstand how they can escape the guilt of schism. Against them we 
may justly urge the divine right of episcopacy, as that right has now 
been explained; and we are not to be induced, by mistaken notions of 
charity, to forbear from asserting it, in the way of argument and ad- 
monition. If our Church be a true branch of the Church Catholic, as 
we have proved it to be, it is impossible that separation from it should 
not be schismatical; those who leave, or keep aloof from its communion, 
do not endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. \t 
is nO justification of such conduct, that many of those who practise it are 
men of a holy life and conversation; nor does it follow that their forms 
of Church government are lawful, because the labours of their ministers 
or teachers may have been productive of some good. As long as the 


fundamental truths of the Gospel are preached, even though it be of 


contention, they will not be wholly void of effect. But whatever good 
may be accomplished by such means, is in a great degree counter- 
balanced by the certain evils of schism; and might be accomplished 
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more surely, and effectually, and lastingly, by a faithful use of those 
ordinances which are formally of apostolic, and virtually of divine in- 
stitution. No man can justify his voluntary separation from the 
national Church, but upon the ground that she requires of him the pro- 
fession of some article of faith at variance with the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel, or the performance of some act of worship forbidden, 
either expressly or implicitly, by the Word of God. This principle was 
acknowledged, and for some time acted upon, by the English Puritans, 
who disapproved of certain expressions, and forms, and practices, and 
rules, insisted upon by the Church of England, and yet did not feel 
themselves at liberty to leave her communion. But now, for slighter 
reasons, or for none at all, many are either guilty of schism themselves, 
or countenance and justify it in others. 

‘Yet although none of the excuses which have been urged for the 
want of apostolical government in some national Churches can be 
pleaded in justification of those who separate from our own episcopal 
church, I would not pronounce even upon them the sentence of absolute 
exclusion from the Church of Christ, nor declare that they are beyond 
the pale of salvation. I think them in a state of great uncertainty 
and hazard; [ am sure that they want many spiritual privileges and 
advantages which I am thankful for possessing; but I must leave the 
work of judgment to Him who readeth the hearts of men, and knoweth 
them that are his; and I will content myself with praying for them, and 
labouring to convince them of the duty and the rewards of unity. I 
remember that it was to a Samaritan leper, who was an alien from the 
elder Church of God, one of an heretical community, that our blessed 
Saviour said, Thy faith hath made thee whole.—pp. 70—73. 


On this passage we offer no further comment. We leave it to 
the judgment of our readers, to decide whether his lordship is 
precisely the person to take to task the bigots of his own com- 
munion, 

We cannot withhold from our readers one other choice passage 
in which, with the same plenary privilege of assertion which his 
lordship has indulged all the way through, and the same happy 
insensibility to the necessity of any kind of proof, he undertakes 
to enumerate all the blessings and benefits for which we are in- 
gg to episcopacy. ‘Truly he ‘magnifies his office.’ Hear 

lim. 


‘But this touches upon the important question of the divine right of 
episcopacy, and its universal authority; which I must reserve for 
future discussion. I have at least shown it to be primitive, apostolic, 
catholic: we ourselves have experienced it to be so in its fruits. It 
was by means of episcopacy, under the blessing of the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of the Church, that the light of the gospel dawned upon 
these islands, and that their barbarous and rude inhabitants were in 
itiated by baptism into all the privileges, and blessings, and hopes of the 
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Christian covenant; and subjected to all the humanizing and civilizing 
influences of that truth and grace which are dispensed by the Church. 


Whatever may be said of the abuses of that form of government, or of 


the temporary neglect of its essential rights and advantages, it is to 
episcopacy that this country owes the enjoyment, not only of its religious 
liberties, but in a great degree also of its civil freedom, and its social 
happiness. But, what is a far higher praise, 1t owes to the same channel 
of the divine goodness the transmission and preservation of Gospel 
truth, obscured for a time, and eclipsed, but never totally extinguished ; 
and of those liturgical offices which, while they minister grace and 
edification to the Church’s faithful children now on earth, connect them 
with the worshippers of her first and purest ages, the fathers, and mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, who set forth the beauty of her holiness in their 
lives, and made fruitful her vineyard with their blood. It is through 
this channel that the spiritual blessings we enjoy must be transmitted 
to our children, and, we believe, diffused throughout the world.— 
pp. 45, 46. 


His lordship very wisely passes by the miseries and sufferings 
which episcopacy has caused us; but let that pass. And so it is 
‘to episcopacy that this country owes the enjoyment of its re- 
ligious liberties, and in a great degree also of its civil 
freedom! Just as much, we reply, as the Goodwin Sands were 
owing to Tenterden steeple. Surely his lordship must assume 
incredible ignorance on the part of his readers to venture on such 
a statement. Does he suppose that history is a sealed book to us, 
or that the names of Whitgift, Laud, Sheldon, and a host of 
others, are blotted from its pages ? How many acts, we should like 
to know, has episcopacy, as such, performed, which have cer- 
tified its attachment to the principles of religious liberty 2? What 
one measure have the bishops, as a body, ever introduced or 
sanctioned in the House of Lords, the object of which has been 
to secure or extend it? What one fragment of unjust or op- 
pressive seeped have the bishops ever voluntarily relinquished, or 
relinquished at all till it has been torn from them by the people ? 

But we are tired of exposing his lordship’s extravagances. A 
reasoner so strong in assertions and so feeble in arguments it has 
seldom been our lot to encounter. It is a pity that he ever 
quitted the more congenial em loyment of editing Greek plays, 
and it were well if he returned to it with all convenient speed. 

lhe Crown may make a bishop, and often does so out of very 
strange materials, but it cannot make a theologian. 
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Art. V. Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by her 
Niece. Vols. IIT. and TV. London: Henry Colburn. 


TuEsE volumes extend over a period of four years, from 1786 
to 1789 inclusive. They embrace that portion of Madame 
D’Arblay’s life which will prove most interesting to the general 
reader, and are as full and minute in their details as their pre- 
decessors. Her appointment in the queen’s household gave her 
an opportunity of observing the domestic habits of the royal 
family, which she has recorded with much minuteness. Royal 
personages have to pay dearly for their elevation. They lose 
much of the substantial happiness of life, in order to compass 
its shadow. For the glare and pomp of kingship they sacrifice 
the calmness and privacy of domestic life ;—live in an atmosphere 
of excitement, with the eyes of a nation gazing intently on them. 
This is one of the conditions of their state, and they have, there- 
fore, no just cause for complaint when the pen of an attendant 
records, for the instruction or amusement of others, the tenour 
and spirit of their daily life. Their errors and follies, the sallies 
of their temper, their fickleness and pride, the selfishness which 
their flatterers inculcate, and the disregard of other persons’ 
feelings which naturally springs out of their position, all these 
things are expected to be chronicled by a prurient and undis- 
tinguishing curiosity. 

It must not be supposed that Madame D’Arblay has trespassed 
in this matter. She was too loyal a person, and had been too 
loyally educated, to take pleasure in revealing to unhallowed eyes 
the weaker points of her royal mistress. She speaks of the king 
and queen, and, indeed, of all the members of the royal household, 
after the manner of an old cavalier. ‘Their mantle had evidently 
fallen upon her, and she proved herself worthy of the inheritance. 
Her devotion was as blind as it was ardent, and there was no 
worshipper at the shrine of royalty who prostrated himself before 
the idol with more profound veneration. [rom the monarch 
down to the Princess Amelia, of whom, when just three years 
old, it is remarked that her demeanour wasdecorous and dignified, 
‘as if conscious of her high rank, and of the importance of con- 
descendingly sustaining it,’ all was superhuman, the very em- 
bodiment of royalty according to the notions of a former age. 
We must not, therefore, look to her descriptions for the more 
shaded and darker features of the picture. All is bright and 
sunny, the very personification of human virtue half deified. 
We do not quarrel with this, though we sometimes smile at the 
vanity which imagined unwonted condescension and exuberant 
goodness in the most ordinary civilities which could be shown to 
an inferior. The vanity of the diarist is, indeed, the most con- 
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320 MADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARY. 
spicuous feature of the diary. It obtrudes itself in almost every 
page, and frequently leads toa prolixity, and minuteness of detail, 
which are wearisome in the extreme. It is obvious that Miss 
Fanny Burney is of far more importance in her own eyes than 
all the literati with whom she mingled, or the titled puppets who 
flattered, and, perhaps, langhed at her. But notwithstanding all 
this—and much more might be said respecting it—the volumes 
before us are both interesting and instructive. ‘They furnish a 
revelation from which important lessons may be drawn, and 
disclose the spirit and social life of a class, of whose movements 
but little authentic information is possessed. That the repre- 
sentation afforded of the manners pe conversation of her day is 
a substantially correct one, we do not entertain a doubt, notwith- 
standing the effort of a recent critic—for purposes sufficiently 
obvious—to prove the contrary. It may be true that the repre- 
sentation is not to the honour either of the wits or of the princes 
of the last century, but that furnishes no reason why its correct- 
ness should be denied, or the good faith of the author be im- 
pugned. Miss Burney, at the period when the third volume 
opens, was fully established in the queen’s household, and many 
of our readers will smile at the account which she gives of her 
daily occupation. It is sufficiently trifling to realize the con- 
jectures of the most ultra democrat amongst us, and occurs under 
date of July 24, 1786. 


‘T rise at six o'clock, dress in a morning gown and cap, and wait 
my first summons, which is at all times from seven to near eight, but 
commonly in the exact half hour between them. The Queen never 
sends for me till her hair is dressed. This, in a morning, is always 
done by her wardrobe-woman, Mrs. Thielky, a German, but who 
speaks English perfectly well. Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first 
week, has never come down in a morning at all. The Queen’s dress 
is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No maid ever enters the 
room while the Queen is in it. Mrs. Thielky hands the things to me, 
and I put themon. Tis fortunate for me I have not the handing 
them! I should never know which to take first, embarrassed as I am, 
and should run a prodigious risk of giving the gown before the hoop, 
and the fan before the neck-kerchief. By eight o'clock, or a little after, 
for she is extremely expeditious, she is dressed. She then goes out to 
join the King, and be joined by the Princesses, and they all proceed to 
the King’s chapel in the Castle, to prayers, attended by the gover- 
nesses of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. Various others at 
times attend ; but only these indispensably. I then return to my own 
room to breakfast. I make this meal the most pleasant part of the 
day ; I have a book for my companion, and I allow myself an hour 
for it. * * * * At nine o'clock I send off my breakfast things, and 
relinquish my book, to make a serious and steady examination of every- 
thing I have upon my hands in the way of business—in which prepa- 
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rations for dress are always included, not for the present day alone, but 
for the court-days, which require a particular dress; for the next 
arriving birth-day of any of the Royal Family, every one of which 
requires new apparel; for Kew, where the dress is plainest ; and tor 
going on here, where the dress is very pleasant to me, requiring no 
show. nor finery, but merely to be neat, not inelegant, and moder: itely 
fashionable. ‘That over, I have my time at my own disposal till a 
quarter before twelve, except on W ‘ednesdays and Saturd: ays, when I 
have it only to a quarter betore eleven. My rummages and business 
sometimes occupy me uninterruptedly to those hours. W hen they do 
not, I give till ten to necessary letters of duty, ceremony, or long 
arrears “s—and now, from ten to the times I have me ntioned, I devote 
to walking. These times mentioned call me to the irksome and quick- 
returning labours of the toilette. The hour advanced on the Wed- 

nesdays and Saturdays is for curling and eraping the hair, which it 
now requires twice a week. A quarter before one is the usual time 
for the Queen to begin dressing for the day. Mrs. Schwellenberg 
then constantly attends; so do I; Mrs. Thie lky, of course, at all times. 

We help her off with her vown, and on with her powdering things, 
and then the hair-dresser is admitted. She generally reads the news- 
papers during that operation. When she observes that I have run to 
her but half dressed, she constantly gives me leave to return and finish 
as soon as she is seated. If she is grave, and reads steadily on, she 
dismisses me, whether I am dressed or not ; but at all times she never 
forgets to send me away while she is powdering, with a consideration 
not to spoil my clothes, ‘that one would not expect belonged to her high 
station. Neither does she ever detain me without m: aking a point of 
reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. * * * T find her then 
always removed to her state dressing-room, if any room in this private 
mansion can have the epithet of state. There, in a very short time, 
her dress is finished. She then says she wont detain me, and I hear 
and see no more of her till bed-time. It is commonly three o'clock 
when I am thus set at large, and I have then two hours quite at my 
own disposal; but, in the natural course of things, not a moment after! 
“* * * At five, we have dinner. Mrs. Schwellenberg and I meet in 
the eating-room. We are commonly ¢ete-d-tete: wheu there is any- 
body added, it is from her invitation only. Whatever right my place 
might afford me of also inviting my friends to the table, I have now 
totally lost, by want of courage and spirits to claim it originally. When 
we have dined, we go up stairs to her apartment, which is directly 
over mine. Here we have coffee till the ¢erracing is over; this is at 
about eight o'clock. Our téte-d-téte then finishes, and we come down 
again to the eating-room. ‘There the equerry, whoever he is, comes 
to tea constantly, ‘and with him any ge ntleman that the King or Queen 
may have invited for the ev ening; and when tea is over, he conducts 
them, and goes himself, to the concert-room. ‘This is commonly about 
nine o'clock. From that time. if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, | never 

quit her for a minute, till I come to my little supper at near eleven. 

Between eleven and twelve my last summons usually takes place, 
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earlier and later occasionally. Twenty minutes is the customary time 
then spent with the Queen; half an hour, I believe, is seldom ex- 
ceeded.’-—Vol. iii. pp. 27, 31. 


This routine must have been sufficiently wearisome to the fair 
novelist, who could scarcely fail to perceive its hollowness, or to 
despise herself for sacrificing the better aspirations of her genius 
for the glitter and pride of courtly service. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised at the dissatisfaction which soon creeps out, not- 
withstanding the superabundance of her loyalty. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if the author of Evelina could be satisfied 
with the inanities and petty triflings of a court. She was formed 
for better things, and the spiritual within groaned at the restraints 
under which she was placed. ‘ Here I must remain,’ she writes 
on one occasion to her sister. ‘The die is cast, and that struggle 
isno more. To keep off every other, to support the loss of the 
dearest friends, and best society, and bear in exchange the 
tyranny, the exigence, the ennui, and attempted indignities of their 
greatest contrast—this must be my constant endeavour.’ 

The attachment of George HI. to the Princess Amelia is well 
known, and a slight allusion to it occurs about this period, when 
she was a mere infant. The queen had requested Miss Burney 
to take the young princess into the garden, where the king was 
waiting for her. This was of course instantly done, and we are 
told, ‘ the king, who dotes upon her, seemed good-humouredly 
pleased to see me bring her. He took her little hand, and led 
her away.’ The fatal influence which this attachment is sup- 
posed to have exercised over the intellect of the monarch, at- 
taches considerable interest to its early manifestation. 

A removal from Windsor to Kew, which occurred not unfre- 
quently, varied somewhat the otherwise monotonous character of 
her life. At this latter place, the style of the royal household 
was more simple and retired, and the establishment altogether 


was less regal, and more like that of a private gentleman. Miss 
Burney remarks :— 


‘The Kew life, you will perceive, is different from the Windsor. 
As there are no early prayers, the Queen rises later; and as there is 
no form or ceremony here of any sort, her dress is plain, and the hour 
for the second toilette extremely uncertain. The royal family are 
here always in so very retired a way, that they live as the simplest 
country gentlefolks. The King has not even an equerry with him, 
nor the Queen any lady to attend her when she goes her airings. * * ° 
It is a still greater difficulty to see company here than at Windsor, 
for as my apartments are upstairs, there is a greater danger of en- 
countering some of the royal family; and I find all the household are 
more delicate in inviting or admitting any friends here than elsewhere, 
on account of the very easy and unreserved way in which the family 
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live, running about from one end of the house to the other, without 
precaution or care.’ —Ib., p. 37. 


An interesting account is given of the effect produced at 
Windsor by the attempt of Margaret Nicholson (August 2, 1786) 
on the life of the king. Such attempts were then happily un- 
known in English history, as they have ever been deemed 
foreign from the English character. George the Third hastened 
to Windsor, in order to assure the queen of his safety, and 
arrived there before any intelligence of his danger had been re- 
ceived. * Here I am! safe and well, as you see!’ exclaimed the 
monarch, ‘ but I have very narrowly escaped being stabbed!’ 
The abruptness of the communication was too much for his 
auditors, who § wept even with violence.’ ‘The king, we are in- 
formed, * with the gayest good humour, did his utmost to com- 
fort them, and then gave a relation of the affair, with a calmness 
and unconcern that, had any one but himself been his hero, 
would have been regarded as totally unfeeling.’ 

The conduct of George the Third on this occasion was calm 
and magnanimous. When the assassin was seized by the popu- 
lace, and was about to be sacrificed to the indignant resentment 
which her act had enkindled, the king nobly, and on the instant, 
exclaimed, § The poor creature is mad! Do not hurt her—she 
has not hurt me ?’ itis subsequent demeanour is thus described :— 


‘ The insanity of the woman has now fully been proved; but that 
noble confidence which gave that instant excuse for her was then all 
his own. 

‘Nor did he rest here; notwithstanding the excess of terror for his 
safety, and doubt of further mischief, with which all his family and all 
his household were seized, he still maintained the most cheerful com- 
posure, and insisted upon walking on the terrace, with no other at- 
tendant than his single equerry. 

‘The poor Queen went with him, pale and silent,—the Princesses 
followed, scarce yet commanding their tears. In the evening, just as 
usual, the King had his concert, but it was an evening of grief and 
horror to his family; nothing was listened to, scarce a word was spoken; 
the Princesses wept continually; the Queen, still more deeply struck, 
could only, from time to time, hold out her hand to the King, and say, 
‘T have you yet!’ 

‘The affection for the King felt by all his household has been at 
once pleasant and affecting to me to observe; there has not been a dry 
eye in either of the lodges, on the recital of his danger, and not a face 
but his own that has not worn marks of care ever since.’—Ib., p. 48. 


Soon after this event, the king paid a visit to Oxford, accom- 
panied by his queen and three of the princesses. Miss Burney 
attended her majesty on this occasion, and has given an animated 
sketch of the reception with which the royal party met. We are 
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tempted to transcribe an extract from her account, as furnishing 
a parallel to what has sometimes—so at least report says—taken 
place on the presentation of other divines, less distinguished by 
their ecclesiastical preferments, but not less pure or ardent in 
their loyalty. It was in the theatre of the university, after an 
address had been presented by the vice-chancellor, that the fol- 
lowing scene occurred :— 


‘After this, the Vice-Chancellor and Professors begged for the 
honour of kissing the King’s hand. Lord Harcourt was again the 
backward messenger; and here followed a great mark of goodness in 
the King; he saw that nothing less than a thorough-bred old courtier, 
such as Lord Harcourt, could walk backwards down these steps, before 
himself, and in sight of so full a hall of spectators, and he theretore 
dispensed with being approached to his seat, and walked down himself 
into the area, where the Vice-Chancellor kissed his hand, and was 
imitated by every Professor and Doctor in the room. 

‘ Notwithstanding this considerate good-nature in his Majesty, the 
sight, at times, was very ridiculous. Some of the worthy collegiates, 
unused to such ceremonies, and unaccustomed to such a presence, the 
moment they had kissed the King’s hand, turned their backs to him, 
and walked away as in any common room; others, attempting to do 
better, did still worse, by tottering and stumbling, and falling foul of 
those behind them; some, ashamed to kneel, took the King’s hand 
straight up to their mouths; others, equally off their guard, plumped 
down on both Knees, and could hardly get up again; and many, in 
their confusion, fairly arose by pulling his Majesty’s hand to raise them. 

‘As the King spoke to every one, upon Lord Harcourt’s presenting 
them, this ceremonial took up a good deal of time; but it was too new 
and diverting to appear long.’—Ib., pp. 97, 98. 


The most interesting portions of the third volume are those 
which illustrate the domestic character of the king andqueen. ‘The 
terms on which they lived were those of intimate and confiding 
attachment,—implicit trust and affectionate esteem on the one 
side being met by fond reverence and complacency on the other. 
Their social hours exhibited, in consequence, a scene vastly dif- 
ferent from that which is ordinarily witnessed in the palaces of 
kings. The following anecdote speaks a volume on this point :— 


‘I cannot here help mentioning a very interesting little scene at which 
I was present about this time. The Queen had nobody but myself with 
her, one morning, when the King hastily entered the room with some 
letters in his hand, and addressing her in German, which he spoke 
very fast, and with much apparent interest in what he said, he brought 
the letters up to her, and put them into her hand. She received them 
with much agitation, but evidently of a much pleased sort, and endea- 
voured to kiss his hand as he held them. He would not let her, but 
made an effort, with a countenance of the highest satisfaction, to kiss 
hers. I saw instantly in her eyes a forgetfulness, at the moment, that 
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any one was present, while, drawing away her hand, she presented 
him her cheek. He accepted her kindness with the same frank aflec- 
tion that she offered it; and the next moment they both spoke English, 
and talked upon common and general subjects. 

‘ What they said I am far enough from knowing; but the whole 
was too rapid to give me time to quit the room; and I could not but 
see with pleasure that the Queen had received some favour with which 
she was sensibly delighted, and that the King, in her acknowledgments, 
was happily and amply paid.’—Ib., pp. 170, 171. 


Miss Burney seldom refers to cither of the king’s sons, yet an 
occasional reference throws light on their position in the palace, 
and on the feelings with which they were regarded by their 
royal parents. Speaking of the queen, she remarks, in allusion 
to a party too obvious to need mention— 


‘Twas afterwards much touched with a sort of unconscious conti- 
dence with which she relieved her mind. She asked me my opinion 
of a paper in the ‘ Tatler,’ which I did not recollect; and when she 
was dressed, and seated in her sitting-room, she made me give her the 
book, and read to me this paper. It is an account of a young man of 
a good heart and sweet disposition, who is allured by pleasure into a 
libertine life, which he pursues by habit, but with constant remorse, 
and ceaseless shame and unhappiness. 

‘ It was impossible for me to miss her object: all the mother was in 
her voice while she read it, and her glistening eyes told the application 
made throughout. My mind sympathized sincerely, though my tongue 
did not dare allude to her feelings. She looked pensively down when 
she had finished it, and before she broke silence, a page came to an- 
nounce the Duchess of Ancaster.’—Ib., p. 201. 


Some of our readers will probably be surprised at the follow- 
ing, Which Miss Burney records as the substance of one of her 
conversations with the queen. We commend it to the grave 
consideration of those who deem external splendour the symbol 
and proof of internal happiness :— 


‘In the morning I had the honour of a conversation with the queen, 
the most delightful, on her part, I had ever yet been indulged with. 
It was all upon dress, and she said so nearly what I had just imputed 
to her in my little stanzas, that I could scarce refrain producing them, 
yet could not muster courage. She told me, with the sweetest grace 
imaginable, how well she had liked at first her jewels and ornaments 
as queen,—‘ But how soon,’ cried she, ‘ was that over! Believe me, 
Miss Burney, it is a pleasure of a weck,—a fortnight, at most,—and 
to return no more! I thought, at first, 1 should always choose to 
wear them; but the fatigue and trouble of putting them on, and the 
care they required, and the fear of losing them,—believe me, ma’am, 
in a fortnight’s time I longed again for my own carlier dress, and 
Wished never to see them more!’ 
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‘ She then still more opened her opinions and feelings. She told 
me she had never, in her most juvenile years, loved dress and show, 
nor received the smallest pleasure from anything in her external ap- 
pearance beyond neatness and comfort; yet did not disavow that the 
first week or fortnight of being a queen, when only in her seventeenth 
year, she thought splendour sufficiently becoming her station to believe 
she should thenceforth choose constantly to support it. But her eyes 
alone were dazzled, not her mind; and therefore the delusion speedily 
vanished, and her understanding was too strong to give it any chance 
of returning.’ —Ib., pp. 202, 203. 


Our diarist thus describes a ceremony which took place 
in St. George’s Chapel, and which will wn Fre awaken a smile 
on the countenance of some of our dissenting readers. ‘The 
scene which it portrays, though out of date, and foreign from 
the genuine spirit of protestantism, would seem to be appropriate 
to our parliamentary church. 


‘The King was to make an offering, as Sovereign of the Garter. 
He was seated in the Dean of Windsor’s stall, and the Queen sat by 
his side. The Princesses were in the opposite seats, and all of them at 
the end of the church. 

‘When the service was over, the offering ceremony began. The 
dean and the senior canon went first to the communion table: the 
dean then read aloud, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, &c.’ The 
organ began a slow and solemn movement, and the King came down 
from his stall, and proceeded, with a grave and majestic walk, towards 
the communion table. When he had proceeded about a third of the 
way, he stopped, and bowed low to the altar; then he moved on, and 
again, at an equal distance, stopped for the same formality, which was 
a third and last time repeated as he reached the steps of the altar. 
Then he made his offering, which, according to the order of the origi- 
nal institution, was ten pounds in gold and silver, and delivered in a 
purse; he then knelt down, and made a silent prayer, after which, in 
the same measured steps, he returned to his stall, when the whole 
ceremony concluded by another slow movement on the organ. 

* The air of piety, and the unaffected grace and dignity with which 
the King performed this rite, surprised and moved me; Mr Smelt, the 
most affectionate of his many loyal subjects, even shed tears from 
emotion, in looking at him in this serious office. The King, I am told, 
always acquits himself with true majesty, where he is necessarily to 
appear im state as a monarch.’—Ib., pp. 269, 270. 

ry 

Phe fourth volume is occupied principally with the trial of 
Warren Hastings, and the derangement of the king, and will be 
read,—more particularly the latter part of it,—with the decpest 
pipet | \W e ogg pass over her record of the former event as 
: efly as possi le, in order to reserve our space for the details 
x og) enrpanting the illness of George Il. Since the trial 

e Earl of Strafford, Westminster Hall had not witnessed 
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such a scene as was exhibited on the 13th of February, 1728, 
when the Governor-general of India was arraigned of high 
crimes and misdemeanors by the Commons of England. Miss 
Burney was a frequent attendant, and has saat 2 Mi points 
of the great spectacle which might otherwise have escaped the 
knowledge of posterity. She was personally known to Mr. 
Hastings, and was strongly prepossessed in his favour. Amongst 
the managers of the prosecution she had also some acquaintances, 
and had been accustomed to regard Mr. Burke—the chief of 
them—with profound admiration. She occupied a seat in the 
grand chamberlain’s box in the centre of the ag 79 end of the 
hall, immediately above the place allotted to Mr. Hastings. The 
trial did not commence till near noon, when the managers ap- 
winted by the Commons entered. ‘ I shuddered,’ remarks Miss 
Samos, ‘and drew involuntarily back, when, as the doors were 
flung open, [ saw Mr. Burke, as head of the committee, make 
his solemn entry. He held a scroll in his hand, and walked 
alone, his brow knit with corroding care and deep labouring 
thought,—a brow how different to that which 6 proved so 
alluring to my warmest admiration when first I met him! so 
highly as he had been my favourite, so captivating as I had 
found his manners and conversation in our first acquaintance, 
and so much as I had owed to his zeal and kindness to me and 
my affairs in its progress! How did I grieve to behold him, now 
the cruel prosecutor (such to me he appeared) of an injured and 
innocent man ! 

Mr. Burke was followed by Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham, Grey, 
and other distinguished men, whose names are identified with 
our history. It was at once an imposing and a solemn scene. 
Men breathed softly, and looked with deepest interest from the 
representatives of the Commons to the bar where the great 
criminal was about to stand. At length Mr. Ilastings entered, 
preceded by the gentleman-usher of the black rod, and his man- 
ner and appearance are thus described :— 


‘ The moment he came in sight, which was not for full ten minutes 
after his awful summons, he made a low bow to the chancellor and 
court facing him. I saw not his face, as he was directly under me. 
He moved on slowly, and, I think, supported between his two bails, to 
the opening of his own box; there, lower still, he bowed again, and 
then, advancing to the bar, he leant his hands upon it, and dropped on 
his knees; but a voice in the same moment proclaiming he had leave to 
rise, he stood up almost instantaneously, and a third time profoundly 
bowed to the court.—Vol. iv. p. 61. 

* During this reading, to which I vainly lent all my attention, Mr. 
Hastings finding it, I presume, equally impossible to hear a word, 
began to cast his eyes around the house, and having taken a survey of 
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all in front and at the sides, he turned about and looked up; pale 
looked his face—pale, ill, and altered. I was much affected by the 
sight of that dreadful harass which was written on his countenance. 
Had I looked at him without restraint, it could not have been without 
tears. I felt shocked, too, shocked and ashamed, to be seen by him in 
that place. I had wished to be present from an earnest interest in the 
business, joined to a firm confidence in his powers of defence; but his 
eyes were not those I wished to meet in Westminster Hall.’—Ib., p. 63. 


Mr. Wyndham frequently repaired to the grand chamberlain’s 
box, to bandy arguments with Miss Burney, or rather, as we 
may well believe, to relieve an overburdened mind by ad- 
ministering to the vanity of his fair yh mee [lis reflections 
on the situation of Mr. ines were characteristic of an hon- 
ourable and generous mind, one thoroughly convinced of the 
enormous crimes of the prisoner, yet keenly alive to what was 
due to his position. They are thus recorded :— 


‘Suddenly his eye dropped down upon poor Mr. Hastings: the ex- 
pression of his face instantly lost the gaiety and ease with which it had 
addressed me; he stopped short in his remarks; he fixed his eyes 
steadfastly on this new, and but too interesting object, and after viewing 
him some time in a sort of earnest silence, he suddenly exclaimed, as if 
speaking to himself, and from an impulse irresistible—‘ What a_ sight 
is that! to see that man, that small portion of human clay, that poor 
feeble machine of earth, enclosed now in that little space, brought to 
that bar, a prisoner in a spot six foot square—and to reflect on his late 
power! Nations at his command! Princes prostrate at his feet!— 
What a change! how must he feel it! 

‘He broke forth again, after a pause of some length,—‘ Wonderful 
indeed! almost past credibility, is such a reverse! He that, so lately, 
had the Eastern world nearly at his beck; he, under whose tyrant 
power princes and potentates sunk and trembled; he, whose authority 
was without the reach of responsibility !— 

‘Again he stopped, seeming struck, almost beyond the power of 
speech, with meditative commiseration; but then, suddenly rousing 
himself, as if recollecting his ‘almost blunted purpose,’ he passionately 
exclaimed, ‘QO could those—the thousands, the millions, who have 
groaned and languished under the iron rod of his oppressions—could 
they but—whatever region they inhabit—be permitted one dawn of 
light to look into this hall, and see him there! There—where he now 

stands—it might prove, perhaps, some recompense for their sufferings!’ 

‘ Still he looked at him, earnest in rumination, and as if unable to 
turn away his eyes; and presently he again exclaimed, ‘ How won- 
derful an instance of the instability of mortal power is presented in 
that object! |: rom possessions so extensive, from a despotism so un- 
controlled, to see him now there, in that small cireumference! In the 
history of human nature how memorable will be the records of this 
day! a day that brings to the great tribunal of the nation a man whose 
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power, so short a time since, was of equal magnitude with his crimes! 
—Ib., pp. 71, 72. 


Miss Burney was present on the second day of Mr. Burke's 
celebrated speech, which occupied four sittings of the court. The 
inexhaustible affluence of Mr. Burke’s mind was never evinced 
to greater advantage than on this occasion. It was a vast field 
over which his excursive and impassioned intellect had to range. 
The wrongs of millions, the morality of nations, the honour of 
his country, the supremacy of law, were amongst the topics he 
had to discuss, and he proved himself equal to the ie: re- 
quirements of the case. ‘ Therefore,’ said the orator at the close 
of his harangue, ‘ I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanors; I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed; I im- 
veach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient 
estes he has sullied; I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert; lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of 
every age, in the name of every rank, [ impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all!’ The effect of this speech on her own 
mind is thus described in a conversation with Mr. Wyndham :— 


‘1 told him that his opening had struck me with the highest admi- 
ration of his powers, from the eloquence, the imagination, the fire, the 
diversity of expression, and the ready flow of language, with which he 
seemed gifted, in a most superior manner, for any and every purpose to 
which rhetoric could lead. § And when he came to his two narratives,’ 
I continued, ‘when he related the particulars of those dreadful mur- 
ders, he interested, he engaged, he at last overpowered me; I felt my 
cause lost, I could hardly keep on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single 
elance towards a man so accused as Mr. Hastings; I wanted to sink 
on the floor, that they might be saved so painful a sight, I had no 
hope he could clear himself; not another wish in his favour remained. 
But when from this narration Mr. Burke proceeded to his own com- 
ments and declamation—when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny 
were general, and made with all the violence of personal detestation, 
and continued and aggravated without any further fact or illustration; 
then there appeared more of study than of truth, more of invective 
than of justice; and, in short, so little of proof to so much of passion, 
that in a very short time I began to lift up my head, my seat was no 
longer uneasy, my eyes were indifferent which way they looked, or 
what object caught them; and before I was myself aware of the declen- 
sion of Mr. Burke’s powers over my feclings, I found myself a mere 
spectator in a public place, and looking all around it, with my opera- 
glass in my hand!’—Ib., pp. 119, 120. 


The health of the king, which had hitherto been remarkably 
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robust, began to decline in the summer of 1788. A visit to 
Cheltenham was undertaken, in the hope of amendment, but the 
royal patient returned without improvement, and his disease 
gradually assumed a more alarming character. Miss Burney’s 
notices of this subject are frequent, and full of painful interest, 
and we should be glad, did our space permit it, to transcribe 
largely from her pages. The fears of the royal household were 


not thoroughly awakened till October, 1788, on the 20th of 


which month our author records in her diary, ‘ The king was 
taken very ill in the night, and we have all been cruelly fright- 
ened; but it went off, and thank Heaven! he is now better.’ 

A few days afterwards, we meet with the following, in which 
we begin to discern more obvious symptoms of the fearful malady 
which was besetting the royal sufferer :— 


‘T had a sort of conference with his Majesty, or rather I was the 
object to whom he spoke, with a manner so uncommon, that a high 
fever alone could account for it; a rapidity, a hoarseness of voice, a 
volubility, an earnestness—a vehemence, rather—it startled me inex- 
pressibly; yet with a graciousness exceeding even all 1 ever met with 
before—it was almost kindness! 

* Heaven—Heaven preserve him! The queen grows more and 
more uneasy. She alarms me sometimes for herself, at other times 
she has a sedateness that wonders me still more. 

‘Sunday, Oct. 26th.—The king was prevailed upon not to go to 
chapel this morning. I met him in the passage from the queen’s room; 
he stopped me, and conversed upon his health near half-an-hour, still 
with that extreme quickness of speech and manner that belongs to 
fever; and he hardly sleeps, he tells me, one minute all night; indeed, 
if he recovers not his rest, a most delirious fever seems to threaten 
him. He is all agitation, all emotion, yet all benevolence and good- 
ness, even to a degree that makes it touching to hear him speak. He 
assures everybody of his health; he seems only fearful to give uneasi- 
ness to others, yet certainly he is better than last night. Nobody 
speaks of his illness, nor what they think of it. 

‘Saturday, Nov. Ist.—Our king does not advance in amendment; 
he grows so weak that he walks like a gouty man, yet has such spirits 
that he has talked away his voice, and is so hoarse it is painful to 
hear him. ‘The queen is evidently in great uneasiness. God send him 
better? © ¢ * @ 

* During the reading this morning, twice, at pathetic passages, my 
poor queen shed tears. ‘ How nervous I am!’ she cried; ‘I am quite 
a fool! Don’t you think so? 

** No, ma’am!’ was all I dared answer. * * * * 

‘ The king was hunting. Her anxiety for his return was greater 
than ever. The moment he arrived he sent a page to desire to have 
coffee and take his bark in the queen’s dressing-room. She said she 
W ould pour it out herself, and sent to inquire how he drank it. 

* The king is very sensible of the great change there is in himself, 
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and of her disturbance at it. It seems, but Heaven avert it! a threat 
of a total breaking up of the constitution. This, too, seems his own 
idea. I was present at his first seeing Lady Effingham on his return 
to Windsor this last time. ‘My dear Effy,’ he cried, ‘ you see me, all 
at once, an old man.’ 

‘I was so much affected by this exclamation, that I wished to run 
out of the room. Yet I could not but recover when Lady Effingham, 
in her well-meaning but literal way, composedly answered, ‘ We must 
all grow old, sir; I am sure I do.’ 

‘ He then produced a walking-stick which he had just ordered. ‘ He 
could not,’ he said, ‘ get on without it; his strength seemed diminishing 
hourly.’ 

‘He took the bark, he said; ‘But the gueen,’ he cried, ‘is my 
physician, and no man need have a better; she is my friend, and no 
man can have a better.’ 

‘Tow the queen commanded herself I cannot conceive; but there 
was something so touching in this speeeh, from his hoarse voice and 
altered countenance, that it overset me very much. 

‘ Nor can I ever forget him in what passed this night. When I 
came to the queen’s dressing-room he was still with her. He constantly 
conducts her to it before he retires to his own. He was begging her 
not to speak to him when he got to his room, that he might fall asleep, 
as he felt great want of that refreshment. He repeated this desire, I 
believe, at least a hundred times, though, far enough from needing it, 
the poor queen never uttered one syllable! He then applied to me, 
saying he was really very well, except in that one particular, that he 
could not sleep.’ —Ib., pp. 273—276. 


The king's ee oles . * 
1c king’s symptoms varied perpetually, so as to keep his 
family and attendants in continued suspense. ‘ The queen,’ 
remarks Miss Burney, ‘ is almost overpowered with some secret 
terror. Lam affected beyond all expression in her presence, to 
see what struggles she makes to support serenity.’ At length 
the worst fears of the royal family appeared about to be realized. 
The princes repaired to Kew, and everything betokened an 
alarming crisis. 


‘ November 5th.—O dreadful day! My very heart has so sickened 
in looking over my memorandums, that I was forced to go to other 
employments. I will not, however, omit its narration. “Tis too in- 
teresting ever to escape my own memory, and my dear friends have 
never yet had the beginning of the thread which led to all the terrible 
scenes of which they have variously heard. 

‘I found my poor royal mistress, in the morning, sad and sadder 
still; something horrible seemed impending, and I saw her whole 
resource was in religion. We had talked lately much upon solemn 
subjects, and she appeared alr ‘ady preparing herself to be resigned for 
Whatever might happen. 

‘ I was still wholly unsuspicious of the greatness of the cause she 
had for dread. Less, a breaking up of the constitution, the payment 
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of sudden iufirmity and premature old age for the waste of unguarded 
health and strength,—these seemed to me the threats awaiting her; 
and great and grievous enough, yet how short of the fact! * * * * 

‘ At noon the king went out in his chaise, with the princess royal, 
for an airing. I looked from my window to see him; he was all 
smiling benignity, but gave so many orders to the postilions, and got 
in and out of the carriage twice, with such agitation, that again my 
fear of a great fever hanging over him grew more and more powerful. 
Alas! how little did I imagine I should see him no more for so long— 
so black a period! * * * * 

‘ Soon after, suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He came into 
the room. He had just quitted Brighthelmstone. Something passing 
within seemed to render this meeting awfully distant on both sides. 
She asked if he should not return to Brighthelmstone? Ie answered 
yes, the next day. He desired to speak with her; they retired 
together. —Ib., pp. 279—281. 

‘Omy dear friends, what a history! The king, at dinner, had 
broken forth into positive delirium, which long had been menacing 
all who saw him most closely; and the queen was so overpowered as 
to fall into violent hysterics. All the princesses were in misery, and 
the Prince of Wales had burst into tears. No one knew what: was to 
tollow—no one could conjecture the event.’—Ib., p. 284. 

‘ November 6th.—I rose at six, dressed in haste by candle-light, 
aml unable to wait for my summons in a suspense so awful, I stole 
along the passage in the dark, a thick fog intercepting all faint light, 
to see if L could meet with Sandys, or any one, to tell me how the 
night had passed. 

‘When I came to the little dressing-room, I stopped, irresvlute 
what todo. I heard men’s voices; I was seized with the most cruel 
alarm at such a sound in her Majesty’s dressing-room. I waited some 
time, and then the door opened, and I saw Colonel Goldswortliy and 
Mr. Batterscomb. I was relieved from my first apprehension, yet 
shocked enough to see them there at this early hour. They had both 
sat up there all night, as well as Sandys. Every page, both of the 
king and queen, had also sat up, dispersed in the passages and ante- 
rooms! and O, what horror in every face I met! 

‘I waited here, amongst them, till Sandys was ordered by the 
queen to carry her a pair of gloves. I could not resist the opportunity 
to venture myself before her. I glided into the room, but stopped at 
the door: she was in bed, sitting up; Miss Goldsworthy was op a 
stool by her side! 

‘I teared approaching without permission, yet could not prevail 
with myself to retreat. She was looking down, and did not see me. 
Miss Goldsworthy, turning round, said, ‘Tis Miss Burney, ma’an.’ 

f She leaned her head forward, and in a most soft manner said, 
* Miss Burney, how are you? 
yy Deeply affected, I hastened up to her, but in trying to speak, burst 
into an irresistible torrent of tears. 

: My dearest friends, 1 do it at this moment again, and can hardly 
write for them; yet I wish you to know all this piercing history right. 
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‘ She looked like death—colourless and wan; but nature is infee- 
tious; the tears gushed from her own eyes, and a perfect agony of 
weeping ensued, which, onee begun, she could not stop; she did not 
indeed try; for when it subsided, and she wiped her eyes, she said, 
‘I thank you, Miss Burney—you have made me cry—it is a great 
relief to me ; I had not been able to ery before all this night long.’ 

‘O what a scene followed! what a scene was related! The king, 
in the middle of the night, had insisted upon seeing if his queen was 
not removed from the house; and he had come into her room, with a 
candle in his hand, opened the bed-curtains, and satisfied himself she 
was there, and Miss Goldsworthy by her side. ‘This observance of 
his directions had much soothed him; but he stayed a full half hour, 
and the depth of terror during that time no words can paint. The 
fear of such another entrance was now so strongly upon the nerves of 
the poor queen, that she could hardly support herself. 

‘ The king—the royal sufferer was still in the next room, attended 
by Sir George Baker—and Dr. Heberden, and his pages, with Colonel 
Goldsworthy occasionally, and as he called for him. He kept talking 
unceasingly; his voice was so lost in hoarseness and weakness, it was 
rendered almost inarticulate; but its tone was still all benevolence,— 
all kindness, all touching graciousness. 

‘It was thought advisable the queen should not rise, lest the king 
should be offended that she did not go to him; at present he was con- 
tent, because he conceived her to be nursing for her illness. 

‘ But what a situation for her! She would not let me leave her 
now; she made me remain in the room, and ordered me to sit down. 
[ was too trembling to refuse. Lady Elizabeth soon joined us. We 
all three stayed with her; she frequently bid me listen, to hear what 
the king was saying or doing. I did, and carried the best accounts 
I could manage, without deviating from truth, except by some 
omissions. Nothing could be so afflicting as this task; even now, it 
brings fresh to my ear his poor exhausted voice. ‘ I am nervous,’ he 
cried; ¢ I am not ill, but I am nervous; if you would know what is the 
matter with me, [am nervous. But I love you both very well, if you 
would tell me truth; I love Dr. Heberden best, for he has not told me 
alie: Sir George has told me a lie—a white lie, he says, but I hate a 
white lie! If you will tell me a lie, let it be a black lie!’ 

‘This was what he kept saying almost constantly, mixed in with 
other matter, but always returning, and in a voice that truly will 
never cease vibrating in my recollection.’—Ib., pp. 286—289. 


The subsequent progress of his majesty’s illness, with the 
alternations of hope and fear, of thrilling agony, and of tem- 
porary joy, to which the royal household. were subjected, are 
detailed by our diarist with absorbing interest. The visitation 
Was in itself sufficiently overwhelming, but there were political 
considerations which added to its poignancy, and greatly em- 
bittered the lot of the queen. Though Miss Burney passes 
over these points of the history as slightly as_possible, enough is 
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said to indicate the terms on which the queen and her eldest 
son were, and the little regard which the latter, and some of the 
court attendants, paid to her feelings. ‘ I think,’ remarks Miss 
Burney, on occasion of the physicians repairing to the Prince of 
Wales to report their opinion on the king's state, ‘ a deeper blow 
I have never witnessed. Already to become but second, even 
for the ayy. The tears were now wiped ; he arose 
t 


with pain, the severest pain, of every species.’ e can find 


room only for one short extract more :— 


‘ While I was yet with my poor royal sufferer this morning, the 
Prince of Wales came hastily into the room. He apologized for his 
intrusion, and then gave a very energetic history of the preceding 
night. It had been indeed most affectingly dreadful! ‘The king had 
risen in the middle of the night, and would take no denial to walking 
into the next room. There he saw the large congress I have men- 
tioned: amazed and in consternation, he demanded what they did 
there? Much followed that I have heard since, particularly the 
warmest elogé on his dear son Frederick, his favourite, his friend. 
‘ Yes,’ he eried, ‘ Frederick is my friend!—and this son was then 
present amongst the rest, but not seen! 

‘Sir George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted by the 
gentlemen to lead the king back to his room; but he had not courage: 
he attempted only to speak, and the king penned him in a corner, told 
him he was a mere old woman—that he wondered he had ever followed 
his advice, for he knew nothing of his complaint, which was only 
nervous! 

The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would have urged 
others to have drawn him away, but no one dared approach him, and 
he remained there a considerable time, ‘ Nor do I know when he 
would have been got back,’ continued the prince, ‘ if at last Mr. Fairly 
had not undertaken him. I am extremely obliged to Mr. Fairly 
indeed. He came boldly up to him, and took him by the arm, and 
begged him to go to bed, and then drew him along, and said he must 
go. Then he said he would not, and cried, ‘ Who are you? ‘I am 
Mr. Fairly, sir,’ he answered, ‘and your Majesty has been very good 
to me often, and now I am going to be very good to you, for you must 
come to bed, sir: it is necessary to your life.’ And then he was so 
surprised, that he let himself be drawn along just like a child; and so 
they got him to bed. I believe else he would have stayed all night!’ 

* Mr. Fairly has had some melancholy experience in a case of this 
sort, with a very near connexion of his own. How fortunate he was 
present!’"—Ib., pp. 299, 300. 

We shall again recur to the work as it proceeds, and in the 
meantime, content ourselves with peotiaidiedaiiting it to our readers 
as an amusing companion, whose very prolixity and wearisome- 


ness disclose traits of character, and illustrations of manners, of 


which we should grieve to be deprived. 
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Art. VI. 1. France since 1830. By Thomas Raikes, Esq. 2 vols. 
London: Boone, New Bond-street. 1841. 


2. Europe in 1840. Translated from the German of Wolfgang 
Menzel. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1841. 


Tue author of the work that stands first at the head of this 
article puts forth no pretensions to the research or talents of an 
historian. With a narrative of facts, not always detailed accord- 
ing to the date of their occurrence, he intermixes, and very 
agreeably so, arious anecdotes of an interesting nature not 
generally known in England, which he had originally collected 
and preserved in the shape of a journal. These are calculated 
to produce some amusement, if not information, to the reader. 
In the relation of events, truth, he assures us, has been inva- 
riably consulted ; and we find no reason to impugn that decla- 
ration; but, on the contrary, must admit that in this respect he 
has confined himself to a fair and candid recital of those facts 
which are acknowledged to be true by all parties. To be sure, 
the main occurrences he relates in the first portion of his work, 
we mean those of the late revolution, and of the period imme- 
diately subsequent to it, are not altogether new to us, having 
been frequently narrated and commented upon by previous 
writers, such as Mr. H. Bulwer and others; but the chief dis- 
tinction in the merits of Mr. Raikes’s book consists in its more 
minute, continuous, and familiar narrative of those interesting 
events, as well as in its fund of anecdotes and tales, tending to 
illustrate and contrast the present and former conditions of 
society in France. Looked at in this character, the volumes 
before us must be regarded as a peculiarly instructive and enter- 
taining production. As the manuscript was composed, he informs 
us, two years ago, and the publication of it unavoidably postr 
poned, he has availed himself of the delay to prefix an ample 
introduction, in order to bring down the historical narration of 
political events to a more recent date. Differing as we often do 
from the peculiar views of the writer, in reference not only to 
the ultimate general effects of the late changes to be verified 
hereafter, but likewise as regards the immediate moral conse- 
quences of transactions in close connexion with them; we yet 
cannot refrain from generally recommending the performance as 
affording groundwork for profitable speculation on the very im- 
portant and interesting subject on which it treats, while we con- 
fine ourselves in the present article almost wholly to a discus- 
sion of the political topics involved in the author’s preliminary 
narrative. 

In the opening of his work, Mr. Raikes very justly remarks— 


‘What Ferguson observes of the multitude may with equal pro- 
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priety be applied to sovereign princes. They unintentionally contri- 
bute to the bringing about events which they never contemplated, 
Every step, says he, and every movement ot the multitude, even in 
what are termed enlightened ages, are made with equal blindness to 
the future, end nations stumble upon establishments, which are indeed 
the result of human action, but not the execution of any human 
design. 

‘A revolution has taken place in this country, which paralysed 
trade, disjointed society, altered the succession, and rendered France 
an object of terror and suspicion to her neighbours. The most zealous 
partisans of this violent explosion allow, that never since the dreadful 
crisis in 1789 had the country been in so prosperous and flourishing a 
condition. The blessings of a long peace had closed the wounds 
inflicted by the invasion of 1815, public credit was established, the 
funds were above par, personal liberty was assured, commerce had 


revived, and wealth was circulating freely through all the channels of 


this vast empire. A great influx of foreigners came to reside in the 
capital, and colonies of English, induced by the comparative cheapness 
of living in France, established themselves in various provinces, thus 
increasing the circulation of capital, and the demand for consumption 
throughout the country. The public funds not only rose in price, but 
were considered the most eligible investment in Europe, the hotels 
swarmed with guests, house rent became exorbitant, and the building 
speculations were so extensive that the cost of land in Paris was 
hereby doubled. 

* Three days sufficed to shake this prosperous fabric to its very 
foundation. History abounds in details of seeret conspiracies, long 
and artfully combined, planned with care, and executed with courage; 
but in this wonderful example of human vicissitudes it does not appear 
that one single individual, even of the most prominent actors in this 
scene, retired to his bed on the night of Sunday, the 25th of July, 
with even a latent suspicion that a great revolution would break out 
on the following day.’ 


Bearing in view this representation of the external prosperity 
of France at the period to which it refers, it is a problem worthy 
of solution, whether, in looking at the positive results, this revo- 
lution has as yet produced any of its promised fruits, or, in other 
words, a oa the moral or political situation of the French 
people. For this, after all, is the great question. Admitting, 
as we do and must, that the reign of the * peered was inimical 
to the welfare of France, and incompatible with the spirit of the 
age, more than ten years have now elapsed since their final ex- 
pulsion, and it is only fair to ask the question, whether the 
nation has since become more prosperous, more moral, more 
tranquil, or more free ?—whether the patriotic sentiments pro- 
fessed in the outset by the leaders of this great commotion, have 
been realized and identified by any noble exertions for the public 
good, or whether they have not rather proved in the sequel a 
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cloak for the views of selfish ambition and the speculations of 
private interest ? 

Mr. Raikes has devoted the chief portion of his labours to a 
reply to the moral side of this question; in which, whatever we 
should naturally desire to see as the advocates of liberal opinions, 
we cannot deny that he possesses but too good grounds for con- 
cluding that the French people have morally deteriorated under 
the present regeme. 


‘ The principle of equality,’ says he, ‘ to which the late revolution 
has given birth, if it served to chasten and subdue the higher orders, 
has had a very contrary effect on the lower classes. It has engendered 
a spirit of independence bordering on rudeness, a contempt for their 
superiors, an envy of the rich, and a sullen incivility to all, which 
formerly never characterized the French people. The vice of drunken- 
ness has made rapid strides, and the calendar of crime is proportionably 
increased ; there is hardly a case of murder out of the many detailed 
in the Gazette des Tribunaux, where the culprit does not allege this 
plea in extenuation of his crime, and often with much truth.’* 


It will be owr object in this paper to apply ourselves mainly to 
the correlative side of the question,—that is, to the political con- 
dition of the French, as it may be deduced more particularly from 
the history of the stirring incidents of these few latter years. 

Though in the year 1840, during the negotiations relative to 
the Eastern question, the throne of July assumed a strikingly 


* We are enabled, from experience, to bear our testimony to the truth of 
the above statement. We ourselves sojourned at Paris for some months in 
the summer of 1822, and again a few years ago. We found a marked and 
palpable difference in the manners and behaviour of the common people of 
the two periods. They had altered much for the worse, we thought, during 
the interval. ‘The French were once proverbial for their honesty and so- 
briety, as well as politeness. An anecdote may tend somewhat to illustrate 
the former of these characteristics. In 1822, our compagnon de voyage 
was an old French emigrant, who, the morning after our arrival in Paris, sat 
down to rest himself on one of the benches in the promenade of the Palais 
Royal. While here, he had occasion to take out his purse for the purpose 
of purchasing some trinket offered for sale. After sitting a short time 
longer, we resolved to accompany each other to another part of the capital, 
and had walked a considerable distance down the 2tue St. Honoré, when all 
at once our friend discovered that he had lost his purse, containing all his 
travelling cash. What could have become of it? Had he dropped it? 
Surely no one had picked his pocket? Perhaps he had left it on the seat 
at the Palais Royal? Concluding that this latter might possibly be the 
case, we retraced our steps, though with little expectation of recovering it, 
as we had been absent half an hour or more, and multitudes of people must 
lave passed by the spot, and probably taken possession of it. Great was 
our surprise, however, and great the delight of our companion, when, on 
approaching the place, a man, apparently belonging to the working classes, 
Was Occupying the very bench, with the purse on his knee, exposed pur- 
posely for the owner, should he pass by, to recognise it. On examining 
the contents, after we had retired, not a sow was missing! 
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new position in the face of Europe ; the events which contributed 
to that important crisis may be traced back as far as January, 
1839, when the extreme Carlist party coalesced, under the 
auspices of M. Berryer, with the ultra liberals, and thus caused 
the resignation of M. Molé’s cabinet. In compliance with the 
royal wish, this statesman made one last effort to retain his seat 
by dissolving the chamber, but the Thicrs party had now gained 
such a decided advantage by the junction of their new auxiliaries, 
that he was obliged finally to resign on the 10th of February 
following. M. Thiers, since his ejection from the ministry in 
1836, had incurred, from some never satisfactorily explained 
cause, the personal dislike of Louis Philippe, which, increasing 
rather than diminishing, now rendered that gentleman’s return 
to power incompatible with the feelings of the monarch. _ Dis- 
appointed in his hopes of place, M. T hiers had still sufficient 
influence to brouiller les cartes, and create such political dissen- 
sions, that the king found it impossible to form a new adiminis- 
tration. Hence a provisional ministry was got together, with 
M. Gasparin at its head; but the elements of its constitution 
being such as not to escape the shaft of ridicule, which in France 
is always fatal, it was but of short-lived duration. The discom- 
fiture of Thiers was attended with a popular movement, as the 
new chamber met on the 4th of April. The consolidation of a 
regular ministry was at length accomplished: on the 12th of May 
the aspiring hopes of M. Thiers were finally crushed, and a new 
ministry was announced to replace the provisional cabinet, in 
which Marshal Soult was premier, to the complete exclusion of 
Thiers. ‘Tumults again broke out in some quarters of Paris, in 
which the conflict with the troops continued two days. On the 
15th, M. Thiers was destined to undergo another mortification 
in the loss of the Presidency of the Chamber, by a majority of 
seven in favour of M. Sausset, which, as the influence of the 
crown was evidently opposed to him, only tended to embitter all 
his — feeling of resentment against the author. 
here is no country where the tenure of office, or the duration 
of a ministry, is so precarious as in France; jealousy, party 
spirit, or jarring interests, soon contrive to interpose some insur- 
mountable difficulties. Such was the case during the adminis- 
tration of Soult. After a short career of nine months, when the 
ill-judged motion of a dotation to the Duke of Nemours on the 
occasion of his marriage, was brought forward, the Chamber of 
Deputies rejected it by a majority of twenty six, and Marshal 
Soult, with his colleagues, immediately resigned. 
lhe king, now finding himself in a very embarrassing position, 
sent for the Due de Broglie, but the overtures proved abortive, 
and his Majesty was at length compelled, however repugnant it 
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might be to his own feelings and principles, to have recourse 
again to M. Thiers. The advances of the king were haughtily 
received by the statesman, who affected to lay down stipulations 
for the future political conditions on which alone he would con- 
descend to accept office. Under these circumstances, on the 
Ist of March, 1840, M. Thiers commenced an administration, 
which has proved more menacing to the peace of Europe, and, 
in several respects, more detrimental to the best interests of 
France, than any government which has ever existed in that 
country since the year 1815. 

At first, elated with his triumph, and confident of success, the 
new minister set all opposition at defiance; but ere a fortnight 
had elapsed, his tenure of place became precarious. The motion 
for the secret service money on the 24th was fated to be his 
severest trial. It was very doubtful if he could maintain his 
position, and the apprehensions at the Thuilleries began to grow 
alarming. The king saw before him only two alternatives, in 
‘ase Thiers should be defeated,—M. Mole and riots, or Odillon 
Barrot and revolution. ‘The whole influence of the crown was 
instantly set to work, therefore, to support the ministerial ques- 
tion, and it was successful. Thus, then, was M. Thiers firmly 
reinstated by the very power that had viewed his accession with 
alarm and disgust ; and he, in return, delivered a speech of the 
most violent revolutionary tendency, which certainly did not 
contribute to diminish the antipathy felt by the king towards his 
minister. 

Soon after his accession to power, M. Thiers made a speech 
highly flattering to the English alliance; he pve the 
strongest wish to cultivate that connexion which has since become 
the more remarkable, because so short a time elapsed before his 
sentiments underwent a thorough change. ‘This alliance had 
been the mainstay of the Talleyrand policy; for it had proved 
of great assistance to France in her then uncertain and difficult 
position, while it was clear that England herself could gain 
nothing by it; her objects were of a higher order. The Duke 
of Wellington, in recognising Louis Philippe, and Earl Grey, 
in cementing more strongly that union, were solely governed by 
a disinterested wish to preserve the peace of Europe. When the 
French government became at length more firmly established, 
the English alliance, though no longer of the same vital import- 
ance, was still maintained with the same appearance of frankness 
and cordiality ; jealousies, however, could not fail to arise, and 
the truth of the fable, which represents two men riding on the 
same horse, where one must inevitably sit before, and the other 
behind, became now to be verified. The links of this famous 
alliance began to lose their original strength when the alleged 
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objects of the quadruple treaty, relative to the settlement of the 
aflairs of Spain, were attempted to be fulfilled; and next, the 
blockades in the South American seas by France, became a sub- 
ject of secret grievance between these two powers. In respect to 
this latter case, several remarkable instances of unfriendly or 
hostile eT Rr ypc furnishing just grounds of complaint on the 


part of England, either as regards her commerce or naval honour, 
are probably in the recollection of our readers. ‘Then there was 
another source of contention—the oyster beds and _ fishing 
erounds in the British Channel; and it is well known that the 
French Minister of Marine did not always interfere in these 
differences with that spirit of impartiality and justice which 
ought to characterize the proceedings of a friendly nation. And 
about this time, in the Chamber of Peers, that hotbed of the 
ultra-Carlist party, the English alliance was a constant theme ot 
vituperation ; and it was ange denounced as a sign of the 
wrostration of France. ‘These observations are made merely to 
show that this intimate connexion had been gradually on the 
wane, and that, if untoward events have brought it to a rather 
rough conclusion, France herself had become indifferent to the 
term of its continuation. 

But Russia! Long had this power secretly lamented the 
intimate alliance between France and England, which had al- 
ready mortified her pride, and frustrated her political plans on 
so many occasions; and she would naturally hail with delight 
every symptom of coolness and disaffection which threatened to 
bring about a separation of views and interests between the two 
most civilized nations of Europe. Animated with the hope that 
this spirit of jealousy and rivalry, gradually prevailing in that 
connexion, might ultimately effect their decided estrangement, 
Russia observed, at the same time, with a latent satisfaction, that 
the march of affairs in the East was advancing with rapid steps 
towards that crisis which would place at her disposal these 
elements of disunion. She held in her hands the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, a treaty which has always been considered a 
source of blame to English policy, as ceding very important and 
questionable rights to Russian ambition ; and with this treaty in 
his possession, the Emperor Nicholas made a formal representa- 
tion to the British cabinet, that the moment was now arrived 
when the contingencies foreseen in that document gave him an 
undoubted claim to interfere by arms in the protection of the 
Sultan’s rights, and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, alarm- 
ingly menaced as it was by the successful encroachments of a 
rebellious vassal. 

It would be irrelevant to our purpose, as well as tedious, to 
detail the particulars of the preliminary negotiations on the cele- 
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brated transaction called the Eastern question. It will suffice to 
state, that it was stipulated that England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia, should be invited to join ina general league to settle 
that question, in which case the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, which 
had still another year to run, should forthwith become a dead 
letter. ‘This circumstance was of itself sufficient to ensure Lord 
Palmerston’s sanction; it is needless to say that he willingly 
acceded to this proposal. No objection was made on the part 
of Prussia; but it does not appear that Austria, in the com- 
mencement, was so eager to accept the proposed coalition, pro- 
bably from some feeling of jealousy towards Russia; however, 
when once the treaty had been accepted, that power has shown 
itself as hearty in the cause, and as prominent in action, accord- 
ing to the means employed, as Great Britain herself. 

We now come to France, and the part which she acted on 
this occasion. Ever since the celebrated expedition to Egypt, 
France has never ceased to look towards the opposite shores of 
the Mediterranean as the natural field offered to her long stand- 
ing wishes for colonial speculation and influence. Her occupa- 
tion of Algeria is one among many proofs of this disposition. — It 
is not probable that she had any fixed idea of carrying her views 
to this length on the Egyptian territory, but she had long 
encouraged a vague feeling that some advantage might be gained 
to herself by secretly protecting the cause of Mchemet Ali. The 
French regarded him somewhat in the light of an Eastern 
Napoleon, and had long been jealous of British influence at the 
Porte. It does not appear that there was any private agreement 
or understanding with the Pacha; the intercourse between the 
two governments was confined to good wishes, to facilities of 
communication, perhaps vague hopes of assistance, whenever 
the great struggle for independence should take place. When, 
therefore, the signature of this treaty, which had for its object 
the settlement of the affair between the Sultan and the Pacha, 
was first proposed to the French government, it met with a very 
different reception from that which had been shown by the other 
powers. It was not a positive point blank refusal, but a string 
of evasive remonstrances, which the French ambassador in 
London was at first instructed to offer to this proposal. M. Thiers, 
it is thought, had at first the vanity to suppose that his opposi- 
tion to the general views, in the name of I'rance, might prove an 
insurmountable impediment to the completion of the treaty. 
Instructions were given to the French ambassador, M. Guizot, 
to continue the system of delay, in order to gain time, to decline 
his adhesion to the principles of the treaty, and steadily to keep 
aloof from the execution of it. ‘ During this interval,’ says Mr. 
Raikes, who is still residing at Paris, ‘ representations were pri- 
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vately made by M. Thiers to the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, 
with a view of detaching those cabinets from the proposed 
league ; and in the beginning of June, advantage was taken of 
the accidental journey of a German Prince, nearly connected 
with the Emperor Nicholas, to the neighbourhood of Ems, to 
make through him a proposal to that sovereign, which had for 
its object the solution of what was called une grande question 
politique. This proposal has been since strongly suspected to 
consist of an offer on the part of France to aid and abet Russia 
in all her views of onal aggrandizement in the East, on the 
condition that Russia, on the other hand, should agree to gua- 
rantee to France her old frontier on the Rhine, that constant 
object of her pride and ambition. It is generally known here 
that the Emperor’s reply to this private negotiation was short 
and decisive :—* C'est trop tard.’ 

In the meantime, every entreaty was made to France, in the 
person of her ambassador, to unite in the general project for the 
settlement of this question, but in vain. At length this memor- 
able treaty, which has since become such a fatal source of dis- 
cord and dire animosity, was signed by the representatives of the 
four remaining powers assembled in Downing-street, on the 
15th of July, 1840, M. Thiers, mortified at seeing all his hopes 
disappointed, now found it necessary to fix upon some other 
pretext to justify his indignation. He declared that the manner 
in which this disagreeable event had been notified to the French 
ambassador was uncourteous and insulting to the dignity of the 
nation which he represented. It is much to be feared, indeed, 
judging from the manner in which M. Guizot has mentioned 
the circumstance to his friends, as detailed by our author and 
the French journals generally, that Lord Palmerston did untor- 
tunately afford some handle for the accusations with which his 
adversary was so delighted to attack him. ‘The signature of the 
treaty was made public in Paris on the 24th. The irritation 
expressed at the first moment was mild, compared with the 
violent explosion of feeling which M. Thiers and his organs of 
the press afterwards thought fit to excite in the French nation 
against England, in order to soothe his own wounded vanit y and 
defeated pretensions. 

It soon became apparent that a community of discontent at 
the present turn of affairs had tended to unite, at least for the 
moment, the sovereign and his minister. However anxious the 
king might be to maintain peace, it was totally impossible for 
him not to feel and exhibit considerable indignation, when his 
minister was hourly impressing on his mind, and also on the 
an spirit, the irritating conviction that the national honour 

ad been deeply insulted. France is a brave, and, above all 
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others, a chivalrous nation, high! susceptible of affront, and im- 
patient of the slightest insult. It was therefore a mischievous 
policy of M. ‘Thiers to work upon these high-minded passions in 
his countrymen, merely to avenge his own discomfiture in a 
political intrigue, which no impartial person can pretend to 
assert that he himself had conducted in a spirit of frankness and 
honesty, such as would have conciliated the sympathy and con- 
fidence of those with whom he had to deal, Having fomented 
the general indignation, and given reason to believe that he 
would support the Pacha, he issued orders, in the first instance, 
for the immediate levy of 200,000 men, and afterwards a measure 
was proposed for an increase of the effective army to 300,000 
more, Private emissaries were dispatched by Thiers to Alex- 
andria, and it is now generally understood that the demon- 
strations made by him, instead of assisting the Pacha, onl 
served in the upshot to occasion him much perplexity and dis- 
appointment. In giving advice to Mehemet, M. Thiers was 
probably influenced by various other motives beside the wish to 
foil the objects of the treaty. In all points, however, he was 
equally disappointed. In August following, M. Guizot was 
summoned from London to give an account of his mission, On 
him, as ambassador, ‘Thiers endeavoured to throw all the blame 
and obloquy; he complained that Guizot had not given him 
proper information of what was going on in London, and that 
he had suffered himself to be duped by the British cabinet. ‘The 
latter, conscious of having performed his duty, felt himself 
seriously offended and ill-treated by such conduct. Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding, M. Thiers continued to launch forth the se- 
verest strictures on the ambassador, and on the doctrinaires gene- 
rally, and threatened to carry things to the utmost extremity, or, 
as he himself expressed it, jusq’au bouleversement de tout. 

‘ Politically speaking, and only politically,’ says Mr. Raikes, ‘ every 
Englishman has an undoubted right to detest the name of M. Thiers. 
It is he who has used his baneful influence over the public press in 
France to revive from their nearly extinguished embers all those 
national animosities and prejudices which forty years ago disgraced 
and separated these two great and powerful countries. But in private 
life every one will concur in saying, that the talents and instruction 
of M. Thiers not only render him an ornament of society as an orator, 
a scholar, and an historian, but might also have qualified him for the 
post of minister if experience had not fatally proved that he was com- 
pletely unfitted for the task. Of him it may be said, as of a certain 
Roman— 

‘Omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset.’ ’ 


About this time a mad and fruitless attempt was made by 
Louis Bonaparte to invade France near Boulogne, and thus revive 
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the Napoleon dynasty. It created, however, no sensation beyond 
the comments of the day, amply proving that the cause of that 
family now excites no feeling of sympathy or interest in France. 

Some time after the signature of the treaty, Lord Palmerston 
sent to the French Cabinet a memorandum of its contents, ac- 
companying it with a note, stating, that though France had not 
thought fit to join in the views of the contracting parties, he still 
hoped that she would assist with her appui moral, a measure cal- 
fe at to ensure the peace of Europe, as he was well aware that 
French influence had great weight with the Pacha. ‘This note 
was very ill received, as it was considered taunting and ironical ; 
and a laconic and not very courteous reply was given to it. Soon 
after this M. Guizot returned to his post in London. 

The excitement now began, in some degree, to subside. All 
imagined, save the immediate adherents of M. Thiers, that France 
would endeavour to soften the Pacha, and that he himself would 
see the necessity of lowering his tone, and making full subinission 
to the Sultan. However, the omission of any allusion to France 
in the Queen’s speech on the prorogation of Parliament, whether 
arising from caution or inadvertency in the British Cabinet, ex- 
cited a fresh feeling of irritation in Paris. It appears to have 
been an opportunity of conciliation unfortunately lost. Angry 
feelings, which are ever generated by wounded pride, broke out 
afresh towards England. ‘The preparations for arming were now 
continued, the French funds declined, and the government de- 
cided that the fortification of Paris should be immediately com- 
menced, This had always been a favourite measure of the king, 
though on a former occasion rejected by the Chamber. 

At length the first warlike blow was struck, Beyrout was taken 
and nearly destroyed by the English squadron, and the combined 
troops landed in Syria. The anger and vexation excited in 
France by this convincing proof that the allied powers were de- 
termined to carry into full effect the whole spirit of the treaty, it 
would be difficult to describe. A complete panic was felt at the 
Bourse ; the daily press poured forth the most violent invectives 
aud menaces, which caused great popular excitement against 
England, as the chief actor in the attack. The audience at all 
the theatres called for the Marscillaise ; the cry for war became 
very loud, as well in the provinces as in the capital. ‘The mor- 
tification of M. Thiers had now reached its climax; he had 
placed France in a most undeserved humiliating position, because 
in her name he had threatened all Europe, that now disregarded 
her threats. This quarrel in the outset had been a duel of words 


between him and Lord Palmerston about an alleged want of 


courtesy to M. Guizot. 


; Now, no man of sense in France or 
clsewhere would 


allow that this could constitute the slightest 
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sretext for going to war. And if M. Thiers thought otherwise, 
Sacce, placed far above M. ‘Thiers, had the temper and good 
sense to discriminate between the honour of his nation and the 
pettishness of its minister. She, that was perfectly ready, on all 
occasions, to assert and support the one, felt no disposition to 
pander to the other. 

[ad the affairs of the East been left to rest on these grounds, 
Lord Palmerston might have continued his steady and trium- 
phant course, conscious of not having offered any intentional 
or unnecessary provocation. But a measure was suggested, so 
foolish, ‘ll-judged, and at the same time unauthorized by the 
treaty, that it could only be imputed to the well-known private 
animosity of Lord Ponsonby, our ambassador at the Porte, 
towards Mehemet Ali. ‘This was the declaration of the summary 
déchéance, or deposition, of the Pacha by the Sultan. 

As soon as this was known, ‘Thiers urged the king to com- 
mence hostilities, but his better judgment firmly resisted. A 
cabinet council was held, in which four of the cight members 
were decidedly for peace, among whom were the three most in- 
terested in the question, namely—the Ministers of War, of the 
Marine, and of Finance. Upon this, Thiers resigned; but the 
king, conceiving that no man was justified in creating so much 
confusion, and then to desert his post, refused to accept his resig- 
nation, but convoked the Chambers carlier than usual, on the 
28th of October. A note was now sent to M. Guizot ordering 
him to protest formally against the déchéance of the Pacha, and 
an additional ferment in the French capital was the result. Public 
attention was excited not only by this harsh act of deposing the 
Pacha, as a wanton stretch of power, useless to the general 
cause, and offensive to France, but also by the contents of a note 
from M. Thiers to M. Guizot in answer to Lord Palmerston, as 
well as by another dispatch of the 8th of October, from the same 
hand, forming a striking contrast to the former one. It seemed to 
make a merit of énststing only on the revocation of the déchéance, 
which the writer must have known was then disapproved and 
blamed by the representatives of the four powers in London, and 
leaving the question of Syria to be determined by the fate of 
war, 

This casus belli laid down by M. Thiers, where no controversy 
could exist, did him great injury with the war party in France, 
and rendered his political influence more and more precarious. 
At the opening of the Chambers, M. Thiers did not hesitate to 
insist that av additional levy of 150,000 men and the mobiliza- 
tion of the national guard should be inserted in the king’s speech. 
This was nothing less than throwing down the gauntlet to united 
Europe, and the king refused to sanction it. The ministry now 
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resigned en masse, and Louis Philippe, after much reflection, ac- 
cepted their resignations. The — party in the administration, 
it is said, were heartily tired of their position under M. Thiers, 
and gladly seized this opportunity of resigning their places. ‘The 
minister himself, seeing his last effort fail in its object to procure 
the slightest modification in his favour, from the unbending 
policy of Lord Palmerston, made up his mind to quit the helm 
of affairs, and fight his own battle in another shape. 

M. Guizot was now summoned from London, and on his 
arrival entered into negotiation with Marshal Soult, and after a 
few days the present ministry were sworn into office. On the 
5th of November, the king opened the Chambers with a pacific 
speech. It was now understood, moreover, that the country was 
not in a condition to go to war, though still the me wish. On 
the 12th, the * Herald published a note from Lord Palmerston, 
dated the 2nd, which evinced no signs of conciliation towards the 
new French Cabinet, and gave no specific assurance that the 
decheance would be revoked. It made a very unpleasant im- 
pression at Paris, as coming after the pacific speech from the 
throne, though in fact written before that speech was known in 
London. ‘The debates on the address were marked by much 
violence and irritation against England. Everything tended to 
prove very clearly that, though there might be peace at present 
between the two countries, the permanence of such relations 
must be very doubtful. M. Guizot observed, very calmly and 
justly, in an eloquent speech, that whenever there occurs in France 
any movement a little out of the ordinary course, Europe believes 
that a revolution is at hand; and whenever the European powers 
concert together for any object, there is a belief in France that 
they are coalescing against her. 

The successes of the combined fleet under Sir Robert Stopford 
were, meanwhile, as unremitting as they were triumphant. After 
the fall of Beyrout, both St. Jean @’Acre and Sidon were sub- 
dued, and the terms offered to Mehemet Ali being accepted, the 
great objects of the treaty were accomplished without any devia- 
tion from the strict conditions upon which it was based. On the 
9th of December, in consequence of the Syrian ports being oc- 
cupied by Turkish troops, orders were issued from the Sultan to 
discontinue the blockade of the ports and harbours of the coast 
of Syria, and the remains of the Egyptian army under Ibrahim 
were afterwards withdrawn, in Proc “tna with the terms of 
settlement. ‘ 

Ln contemplating the untoward results to which this rupture 
between France and England, brought about by the affairs of the 
Kast, has already given, and will, in all probability, give rise, we 
cannot help coming to the conclusion, as we trace the procedure 
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of the negotiations, that great faults have been committed on 
both sides; and, however we may admire the general ability, 
tact, and courteousness displayed by Lord Palmerston, while in 
office, we fully concur in the observations of Mr. Raikes, that ¢ it 
is certainly to be regretted that Lord Palmerston’s unbending 
conduct in many instances should have created a great feeling of 
acrimony and irritation against England; but it may also be 
affirmed, that France, under any other minister, would never have 
found herself in her present isolated position.’ 

Moreover, the able author of the work that stands second at 
the head of this article—a work which every politician will do 
well to consult, both for the justness of its views in respect of 
the diplomatic relations of the leading cabinets of Europe at the 
period to which it refers, and for an enlightened philosophical 
discrimination of their respective national interests, principles, 
and powers,—makes the following summary remarks in a post- 
script on the issue of the Eastern question, and the conduct of 
the nations towards each other. 


‘The year 1840 is past. It has exhibited to our contemplation 
novel and unlooked-for scenes. England and Russia have become recon- 
ciled, for the purpose of arranging, in alliance with Austria and 
Prussia, the complicated affairs of the East. It is true, they have 
taken Syria from the Egyptian Pacha, designing its restitution to the 
Sultan ; and, in this course of procedure, they have shown little 
deference towards France—that loud-talking France, who lavished on 
the Pacha her unprofitable advice, promising assistance, and granting 
him none; who menaced so boldly the four Powers, yet proved so re- 
luctant to fulfil her threats; whose preparations for war were on so 
enormous a scale as to rouse all Germany ; but whose ministers again 
so hastily adopted a pacific language.’* 


M. Guizot’s system was now unfolded to the world. It has 
been named by the contradictory term of an armed peace. It was 
comprised in the establishment of armaments at home, and the 
profession of peaceful intentions abroad; in humouring the war 


* For an elaborate article on this celebrated question, exhibiting at length 
the undisguised views and conclusions of our neighbours upon it, the reader 
is referred to three late numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, for 
November 15th, December Ist, and 15th, 1841. As a specimen of the 
spirit in which it is composed, we give a translation of its concluding 
paragraph :—‘ We are entering, as M. Guizot has said, into a futurity of 
darkness. Shall we have war or peace in the end? I will not seek to pe- 
hetrate the secrets of the future. But what I know, and all the world is con- 
scious of, is, that France will not rest in the degrading position to which she 
has been driven by the will of the allied powers. ‘The humiliation of 1815, 
submitted to for fifteen years, was effaced by the explosion of 1830. The 
dynasty of the Bourbons has paid for Europe ; aud the French people, satis- 
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fever in France, and in assuring Europe that she had nothing to 
apprehend from it. An armed peace, however, is a solecism in 
politics, and can never last long, not even in France, as the sequel is 
disclosing, because it can never be tolerated by other powers, on 
whom it must entail distrust, and unceasing anxiety and expense ; 
and moreover, because it must inevitably put — toall commercial 
enterprise in the country by which it is adopted. M. Guizot, as 
a doctrinaire, is naturally a friend to peace, and because his own 
interests are concerned in its preservation. Every well-meaning 
person in both countries must therefore sincerely wish success 
to his ministerial career; for if he falls, each sueceeding change 
must bring France nearer to that state of moral excitement which 
can only find vent in revolution or war, perhaps in both. 

M. Thiers, though foremost in the ranks of opposition, voted 
for the fortifications of Paris, and he was soon afterwards nomi- 
nated reporter to the committee on this question. The French 
themselves allege that these fortifications are intended as a 
defence against an invading enemy. But it is not at all likely 
that the powers of Europe, without some previous provocation, 
similar to that in the time of Napoleon, whose ambition plotted, 
and whose armies attempted, the subjection of every European 
state, will ever think of molesting France, or contaminating her 
soil with the foot of a foreign invader. But may not the idea 
suggest itself to the King of the French that these fortifications, 
well manned, might be of singular efficacy in repressing those 
turbulent and formidable emeutes, of which his capital has been 
so often the theatre ? 

Tuesday, the 15th of December, 1840, was fixed for the 
funeral pageant, which was to attend the corpse of Napoleon to 
his sepulchre at the Invalides. But where was the proud minister 


who, several months before, had first conceived the idea of 


restoring these inanimate remains to the soil of France, and the 
longing eyes of its inhabitants ? an idea, which was to fill up the 
measure of his popularity, to make him, as president of the 
council, first actor in this glorious scene, and hand down his 


fied with having shown what their indignation could effect, have generously 
retained it. How shall the humiliation of 1840 be expiated? Isnot France 
hereafter absolved from that moderation which the Cabinets have abused ! 
Can her conduct for the present be regulated by any other principle than 
that of her rights and her interests? For ten years an European policy has 
been imposed upon us ; is it not time fora French one? Let us, then, pre- 
pare ourselves and collect our forces. Let us rest on our arms, endeavour 
to put our territory in good condition, and augment the public wealth, which 
is also a force ; let us put an end to our intestine divisions, and be united in 
order to govern, and let no minister be able to say in France, when the 


moment to choose between peace and war shall arrive,‘ Zhe country was 
not ready. 
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name to posterity as moet completed, during his ministry, this 
great act of national gratitude? Where was M. ‘Thiers ?—* Fallen, 
fallen from his high estate,’ and become a simple spectator among 
the ranks of the deputies. This singularly anxious day went off 
far more favourably than could have been expected, with less 
tumult than the common attendance at a crowded theatre, and 
almost without a single accident. ‘The assembled multitude de- 
parted, when the pageant was over, with the utmost order and 
tranquillity, to their respective homes, and Paris was as quiet 
during the whole night as if no uncommon occurrence had drawn 
its inhabitants from their usual daily occupations. 

The English alliance having become an object of general 
disgust in France, the speculators in politics with one accord 
directed their views and wishes camel a treaty with Russia. 
‘They asserted that Russia is the natural (7) ally of France ; and 
an expectation was indicated from a high quarter that the new 
connexion between England and Russia would not last. The 
desire of approximation to the latter was not founded alone on 
this idea. A great relaxation in the prohibitory system of in- 
tercourse with France was about this time permitted by the 
Emperor Nicholas. A marked change in this respect took place, 
and notwithstanding the menacing attitude which Trance had 
assumed towards Europe, an influx of Russian visitors, and of 
superior rank, was remarked in Paris. Perhaps more than one 
cause might be found for this apparent sociability; but the 
general impression among dispassionate observers was, that the 
rupture of the alliance between France and England—an alliance 
which, for ten years, had marred all the political projects of 
Russia in Europe—having occurred in exact accordance with the 
emperor’s design and wish, it now remained for him to con- 
solidate his work, by preventing any chance of an amicable re- 
union. Thus he had a double object in receiving with com- 
placency the avowed cajoleries of France, and by working upon 
the hopes of the one nation and the jealousies of the other, tll 
he more and more effectually separated both from each other, he 
might hope in the end to make himself the centre of attraction, 
and thus rule the destinies of the world. 

The continuance of the national animosity against England, 
after the solution of the Eastern question, and that even with 
greater vigour than before, is attributed by Mr. Raikes, and no 
doubt very correctly, to the violence of the press, which is 
become, he observes, ‘a scourge and pest, more particularly in 
France, where the journalistes have erected themselves into a 
puissance. The profession here is so lucrative, that one half of 
the fine gentlemen at the opera are composed of this class ; who, 
availing themselves of the actual disorganized state of society in 
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this country, push themselves into notice, and usurp that position 
which, in other countries, is held by men of rank and fortune,’ 
It is undoubtedly true that there is no nation so immediately 
under the —— of the ee press as France. There are 


but few individuals, from the highest to the lowest, who do not 
read in the course of the day, one or more of the newspapers, 
which are numerous, and in general very cleverly written. And 
when it is considered that the great majority of readers reccive 
their opinions from these sources, the immense influence of 
journalism becomes undeniable. The greater part of the public 
press in France, since her last revolution, has been the propa- 
gandist of revolutionary principles, and the fomenter of national 
pride, which have found a ready vent during the late unlucky 
differences. ‘The editors may pretend to deny their influence, and 
allege that they themselves only follow in the wake of public 
opinion—a position which can only be exemplified by the 
simile of the rudder, which certainly follows the ship, but as 
certainly directs its course through the watery deep.’ 

Our foregoing remarks have related almost exclusively to 
political proceedings in France during the very eventful year 
1840; the remainder of our observations, brief as they must be, 
will apply chiefly to those of the past year. Omitting what is 
een unimportant, we come to that period, about the 
middle of March, when M. Guizot permitted M. Bourqueney to 
resume negotiations at the Porte, and the likelihood became ap- 
parent that a treaty would at last be signed which would once 
more bring France into the Congress of Europe. Meanwhile 
the business of the fortification of Paris came on, and was very 
warmly debated in the Chamber of Peers. On this subject 
Count Molé made a judicious and remarkable speech, and aimed 
at showing the futility of that warlike and defiant policy which 
inspired the armaments and fortifications. The result was that 
the bill for fortifying the capital passed the chamber on the Ist 
of April, and received the royal assent on the 3rd. About this 
time also, a new law, to extend literary property to fifty years 
after the decease of the author, was introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies ) M. Lamartine, which met with a decided hostility, 
more especially from M. Berville. We have not space even to 
state the arguments of M. Berville, much less to examine them. 
Suffice it to say, that the chamber negatived at once the exten- 
sion to fifty, and adopted thirty years as proposed by the govern- 
ment, except as regards dramatic compositions, to which the 
right endures fifty years. 

With the exception of the publishing, in April of last year, a 
series of letters, alleged to have been written by Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans, some of which were supposed to be 
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forged, and for which publication the editors of the papers in which 
they appeared were prosecuted and acquitted, nothing of much 
importance seems to have occurred till about the middle of July, 
when a general and serious resistance was offered by the greater 
number of French towns, and more especially ‘Toulouse, to a 
fiscal measure of the government; and the convention of the 13th 
(to which we have just alluded) was signed by the five great 
powers. The source of the disturbances at ‘Toulouse and other 
towns appears to have been briefly this—that the attributions of 
French municipalities are, in great measure, fixed by law. Ac- 
cording to this, the recensement, or registering of property, as the 
basis of taxation, is to be executed by the municipal council, 
aided by an officer of the revenue. The municipalities were 
generally lenient. M. Humann, the finance minister, was well 
acquainted with this leniency ; but, instead of bringing in a law to 
remedy it, he undertook to effect the change by his own sovereign 
will as minister; and he ordered the revenue officers to make the 
registry, aided by the officers of the municipality. Thus M. 
Humann took the execution of the recensement from those to 
whom the law gave it, and transferred it to those to whom the 
law merely entrusted the control, assigning at the same time 
the control in exchange to those deprived of the execution. The 
consequence was that all the municipalities of France resisted this 
illegal procedure, and refused to aid in or control the registry ; 
and hence also the people of ‘Toulouse rose in resistance, and 
formed barricades in the different streets. ‘Tranquillity, however, 
was at length restored, and the census was proceeded with 
throughout the country. 

The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, enabling and en- 
joining the Porte to close the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to ships 
of war of all nations, so long as Turkey remains at peace, was 
signed by France, in common with the four other great powers. 
At the same time was signed the final protocol of the treaty of 
July, 1840, declaring the ends of that treaty attained, and the 
conference of London dissolved. M. Guizot had been long 
aiming at the signature of this protocol, and it was now obtained, 
not without difficulty. ‘Though the convention itself respecting 
the Straits might not be of any paramount importance, it had 
this beneficial effect, that it brought France once again, in some 
measure, into friendly relation with the other governments of 
Europe. Soon after this circumstance, M. Guizot delivered an 
important speech to his constituents, in which he gave a calm 
and dignified account of the events which produced the isolation 
of France, and attributed to the personal feelings of the king, 
and the excellence of the French constitution, the maintenance 
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of the peace of Europe, alluding at the same time to the conduct 
of the great powers with exceeding mildness. 

The month of September was marked by a most infamous and 
unaccountable, but, fortunately, unsuccessful attempt on the lite 
of the Duc d’Aumale, one of the younger sons of the king. The 
assassin, Quenisset, was sentenced to perpetual banishment, and 
two of his accomplices to hard labour for life. The attempt to 
prove that the mad act of which these people stood con- 
vieted, was part and commencement of a serious and well-laid 
plan for revolutionizing the country, utterly failed; but the in- 
vestigation carried on by a commission of the Chamber of Peers 
led to the pretended implication of a M. Dupoty, the editor of a 
weekly paper called the Journal du Peuple, to whom one of the 
accomplices of Quenisset, while in durance, wrote a note, merely 
begging the editor to defend the cause of the prisoners. By a 
monstrous perversion of law and justice, however, this affair of 
Dupoty, a comparatively meek and moderate politician, was 
brought within the meaning of the September laws, and he was 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment by the Court of Peers, 
merely because his articles harmonized with the general spirit of 
disaffection which pervaded Quenisset and his companions. This 
must be considered a more deadly blow at the liberty of the press 
than that which caused the revolution of 1830. On this subject 
much might be said, but our limits warn us to desist. 

There are several other interesting topics which we are like- 
wise compelled to postpone to a future occasion; such as the 
receut reductions in the French army, the state of religion in 
France, and the probable moral causes that have been instru- 
mental to so many regicide attempts of late years; the attempted 
interference in the affairs of Spain, the present state of parties 
and the tendency of French politics towards Conservatism, the 
predominancy of the Chamber of Peers, the adjournment of 
the signature of France to the Treaty for the Right of Search, 
and some other important topics which have transpired since the 
commencement of the present year. We cannot do better than 
conclude this paper in the words of one who is well acquainted 
with the subject on which he writes.* 


‘It were sincerely to be wished, for the honour of democracy and of 
really constitutional systems, that the France of July would achieve 
something creditable on the great works of peace. For hitherto all we 
ean say of it is to enumerate the very many things which it ought to 
have done, and which it did not do. It has allowed the liberty of the 
press to perish. It has pent up the representation of the country into 


* The Foreign Correspondent of the ‘ Examiner,’ for February 12, 1842. 
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a close borough of 150,000 electors, returning a chamber consisting 
nearly one-half of placemen. In its foreign policy it has not defended 
either the freedom or independence of any country with success, 
Belgium excepted. It fas been hostile to the liberty and independence 
of Spain. After exciting hopes and effervescence in the Liberals of 
Italy, it abandoned them. In short, the foreign policy of France 
since 1830 has been to undo one year what it did the year before; 
now following the hidden clue of court intrigue, now obeying the im- 
pulse of popular passions; exciting to. insurrection one day, and 
making efforts to repress it the next. Finally, after much ferment, 
both in foreign and domestic policy, France has returned to the system 
which it followed thirty years ago, with repression and intimidation for 
the maxim of home government, hatred of all liberal governments and 
flattery of all despotic ones for the maxim of its foreign policy, the in- 
crease of its military force and preponderance its chief aim; in short, 
as far as political opinions go, France stands in 1842 precisely where 
she did in 1800. She has not made one step in advance.’ 











Brief Notices. 


The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. Vol. IV. 


WE have already expressed our general approbation of the value of 
this edition of Shakspere, in the notices we have given of the preceding 
volumes. Something more, however, is due to the indefatigable la- 
bours of the editor; and we purpose, therefore, when the work is a 
little further advanced, to devote some space to a critical examina- 
tion of its merits, more especially, with reference to the question of 
the ‘ text,’ respecting which Mr. Knight has challenged, or rather, has 
been necessitated, by the proceedings of a rival editor, to invite a rigid 
examination. The present volume contains the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ The 
Tempest,’ ‘ King John,’ and ‘ King Richard the Second.’ 


Christian Consistency; or the Connexion between Experimental and 
Practical Religion. Designed for young persons. By E. Manner- 
ing, of Holywell Mount Chapel. London: R. Baynes. 


Christian Consistency! Let the idea be realized, and what is it? 
The most symmetrical form of moral holiness exhibited upon earth. 
When it shall become the universal characteristic of the church, it 
will be the mightiest agent in carrying out the grand design of re- 
demption among men. When Christian conduct in all points answers 
to the sublimity and purity of the Christian profession, the greatest 
obstacle to the evangelization of the world will be removed. It would 
cure all the existing evils which distract the church, and neutralize its 
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influence, while it would concentrate all the energies of a perpetually 
increasing spiritual community on the missionary enterprise, the only 
thing necessary in the order of means to accomplish all that prophecy re- 
veals and the Redeemer anticipates. ‘The whole earth must then be filled 
with his glory. Mr. Mannering’s little work is well adapted to train 
up Christians to this their high vocation. We cordially recommend it 
to young Christians, the promotion of whose character, on the principle 
of a uniform consistency, the author benevolently contemplates. 


Poems, by the late John Bethune; with a Sketch of the Author's Life, 
by his Brother. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Some twenty years ago a traveller in Fifeshire passing along the 
road between Lindores and Newburgh, might have observed two very 
young men, in the garb of Scottish peasants, breaking stones, working 
hard from the early dawn to the setting of the sun. Had he inquired, 
he would have learned that their toil procured them the seantiest and 
coarsest fare, and yet, that out of their deep penury they contrived to 
support their aged parents, and at the same time, by the severest. selt- 
denial to accumulate a small surplus for a rainy day; that this little 
stock enabled them to sustain sickness, and meet disaster; that they at 
length saved enough to purchase the materials for erecting a commo- 
dious dwelling for the father and mother they had so long and 
arduously supported, and which they built with their own hands, 
during hours stolen from sleep and recreation, and added to the amount 
of their usual daily labour. Further inquiry would likewise have in- 
formed him that these youths were endowed with intellectual powers 
of a superior order,—that one of them possessed a highly poetical 
temperament,—that they cultivated their minds amidst innumerable 
privations and some heavy discouragements,—that they were moral 
and religious, in the truest sense of those terms,—that they were in the 
habit of writing for the periodicals of the day,—and that the poet had 
prepared for publication a volume of poems of considerable merit, 
which makes its appeal to the heart of sensibility without offending the 
most fastidious taste; while this sketch of his brief history, drawn by 
the hand of the surviving brother, will inform him through what un- 
paralleled labours and sacrifices he struggled to an untimely grave. 
It is a tale of real life, told with stirring interest and a touching pathos, 
which calls forth unfeigned admiration and the tenderest sympathy. 
We have read it and the poetical effusions which it has embalmed 
with a melancholy pleasure, and conclude our brief notice of both, by 
quoting the testimony borne on their behalf by James Montgomery, 
which we think will induce many of our readers to procure the volume 
for themselves. Mr. Montgomery, in writing to the publishers, who 
had requested him to furnish an introductory recommendation to a 
second edition of the work then preparing for the press, remarks, in his 
reply to their application,— , . 


‘Among the numerous publications of the works in this line, of 


what are called ‘ uneducated poets,” few excel in compass or sweetness 
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those of John Bethune, as selected from multifarious compositions for 
this small volume; yet none have been produced under greater disad- 
vantages or more disheartening circumstances. The light that could 
shine in such darkness, and shine out of it tooin broad day, must have 
been that ‘light from heaven’ which poor Burns complains, rather 
unjustly, had led him astray—for passion and frailty were his be- 
trayers. In the case of Bethune, however, it kept the spirit which it 
illumined in the right path, and solaced the patient sufferer amidst 
adversity, heart-sickness, and corporal endurance, even beyond the 
common lot of the multitude in the humble rank of society to which 
he belonged. That rank he adorned more by never rising above it 
than if he had struggled out of it into notoriety, and won an inferior 
place in a higher station; since, in that wherein he lived and died, he 
exemplified more perfectly than I can recollect in any similar instance, 
the animating fact, that no pressure of poverty, hardship of labour, or 
lack of education, can quench the spirit of poetry when it is inborn,— 
for, if inborn, it will break out in some degree through every external 
obstruction or annoyance.’ 


Misericorde au plus grand des Pecheurs. By the Rev. William 
Blood, A.M. 

The same, in English, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. C. 
srownlee, D.D., New York. ‘Tenth edition, enlarged. 

The same, in French and English, interleaved. London: Ward 
and Co. 

This is an affecting narrative of the means employed for the conver- 
sion of two criminals during their imprisonment, both before and after 
their trial and condemnation, and who suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. The scene of the murder which they committed was about 
eight miles from Carlow, where they were executed in front of the 
county gaol. That their crime deserved the severest punishment a 
human legislature has a right to inflict, there can be no doubt. But 
we derived little satisfaction from that portion of the narrative which 
tells the mournful story of their violent and ignominious death. Iad 
they been impenitent and hardened, we should have shuddered at 
their fate; and even believing them to have experienced that divine 
change which is the sure and only preparation for heaven, it is shock- 
ing to think of the sudden extinction of their natural life under cir- 
cumstances so terribly appalling. True, they were murderers, and 
deserved to die. Be it so. But this does not reconcile us to the idea 
of capital punishments. If they be necessary, our acquiescence is im- 
plicit, but our reason remains unconvinced. It must afford great and 
lasting satisfaction to the pious author of this little book, as also to 
those who generously, patiently, and perseveringly assisted him in his 
work of merey and labour of love, to reflect on the success of their 
benevolent and Christian efforts to save two immortal souls, who but 
for their visits, exhortations, and prayers, would have been launched 
into eternity only to experience the horrors, and to receive the dread 
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reward of their unpardoned guilt. We think Mr. Blood has made 
out a case, and that these pages do indeed disclose ‘ mercy’ as extended 
‘ to the chief of sinners.’ It is an excellent tract, and cannot be too 
widely circulated, especially among a Roman-catholic population. A 
subordinate purpose to which it may be applied is, the assistance it 
may render to persons desirous of learning to read the French lan- 
guage. 





Theodoxa. <A Treatise on Divine Praise; or the Exercise of Devout 
Gratitude to God. By Nathaniel Rowton. London: Snow. 1842. 
pp. 223. 

This small volume is remarkable for its clear style, evangelical sen- 
timent, and useful tendency, and well deserves our warm com- 
mendation. 





Moral Agency ; and Man as a Moral Agent. By: William M‘Combie, 
Author of ‘ Hours of Thought.’ London: Seeley and Burnside. 


This is the production of a man who thinks for himself ; who knows 
how to think, so as thoroughly to master the subject on which he em- 
ploys his intellect, and to convey his knowledge and views in the 
clearest manner to the minds of his readers. Mental and moral sei. ice 
he has set in its true light, and by that means has removed many of 
the causes which produce some of the most destructive evils and 
errors which affect the character and conduct of mankind. He 
is of opinion, and we cordially agree with him, that the greatest mis- 
conceptions and errors in theology and morals spring from an ill-con- 
structed or false philosophy of mind and responsible action. Romanism, 
Anglican ‘ church principles, hypercalvinism, and socialism, have a 
paternity in this; that they arise out of, and subsist by, misconcep- 
tions or unsound positions regarding the capacities and powers of man, 
the economy under which moral agency finds scope and is developed, 
and the principles which in the divine government regulate the treat- 
ment of moral agents.’ Those who have read Mr. M‘Combie’s ‘ Hours 
of Thought,’ will certainly place his ‘ Moral Agency’ in their library, 
having first pondered it well, and laid up its principles and reasonings 
in their intellectual storehouse, to come at their bidding, and thus 
be ever ready to do good service to the cause of truth and virtue. 





Natural History of Enthusiasm. Fighth Edition, revised. London: 
Henry G. Bohn. 


Had we not already recorded our judgment on this work, we might 
well be excused from doing so now that it has reached the eighth 
edition. We shall therefore content ourselves with reporting that 
this edition, which yields to none in neatness, is printed in a smaller 
and cheaper form than its predecessors, and is brought within the 
means of a larger class of purchasers. : 
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Divine and Human Knowledge. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M., Per- 
petual Curate of Cheltenham. 1841. 


It is really melancholy to see such a production as this from the 
pen of an evangelical and popular clergyman. Whether regarded as 
a composition or as a philosophical or theological work, it is, to say the 
least of it, a sorry matter. Indeed, it would be impossible, in our 
view, to compress within the same limits a greater quantity of misre- 
presentation of the human mind and the word of God. Mr. Close has 
need to study the very first principles of mental science, and would be 
greatly improved by a very considerable modification of some of his 
religious ideas. We do not like to write thus. We have known him 
for many years, and though he has not escaped the influence of the 
great ecclesiastical movements of the day, but, like most of his brethren, 
is not, to us at least, so good a man as he used to be, still we feel too 
much respect for his character and labours not to grieve that the 
necessity exists for describing him as no metaphysician and no divine. 
We give some brief specimens. ‘ As there are two kinds, or great 
branches of knowledge—viz., divine and human, so are there two kinds 
of mental powers by which they must be acquired.’ ‘ These two 
powers are, in their very nature, totally distinct. First, the powers of 
the human mind, or intellect; and second, the faculty by which the 
renewed man comprehends spiritual truths, and which may be termed 
the spiritual perception, and is the gift of God’s grace to the soul.’ 
‘We are prepared to contend that ¢hat very reason, and all his intel- 
lectual faculties, are, in themselves, tainted and corrupted by the fall ; 
not only so—that it is the nobler powers of man that enslave his baser 
ones, and that he is the victim of his passions, only because he is an 
intellectual sinner ; that his mind is fallen, and his senses and passions 
are therefore under the guidance of a corrupt principle within; that it 
is the corrupted, degraded intellect of man which is the very fountain 
of all the miseries of the human race; and that to speak of the purity 
of man’s intellect in his present fallen state, is to speak against that 
only book, to which I, as a Christian, or as a minister of God, will 
consent to bow even on a metaphysical subject.’ ‘Thus ignorance and 
wisdom stand in the same position; either of them, or both, are equally 
God’s enemies if unsanctified by grace! ‘If that mind be essential 
enmity to God, if its rational and reflective powers have received an 
evil bias by the fall, then it follows of necessity that no degree of cul- 
tivation will alter their moral quality, although it may increase their 
power of mischief.’ ‘The mind of man, comprising all his intellectual 
faculties, independent of the will and the passions, is corrupt ;’ (1) ‘he 
is an intellectual sinner ;’ ‘the very fountains of ratiocination within 
him are, by the fall, stamped with the image of Satan!’ ‘ What, then, 
is this SPIRITUAL PERCEPTION OR DISCERNMENT? It is that faculty in 
man which enables him to comprehend the mysteries of God's truth— 
to study the Scriptures with an enlightened mind—to receive from 
them divine impressions on his intellectual powers, and on his heart, so 
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as to remodel his whole character. This power of spiritual perception 
differs as much from the natural intellect of man as reason does from 
instinct. Our readers will see from these extracts whereabouts Mr. 
Close is. The italics are his own, and, if possible, make the case 
worse. His principles, fairly carried out, make the efforts of the 
present day to promote education the greatest curse which a country 
could have inflicted on it—make it wrong and dangerous to teach any- 
thing to any but the regenerate, and abundantly justify sinners in 
their sinfulness, by ascribing it to the want of a faculty. What a 
prospect is before us, when such lectures as these are delivered by 
such men as Mr. Close, before Church-of-England Associations! 


The Landscape Gardening and Landscape Architecture of the late 
Humphrey Repton, Esq., being his entire works on these subjects. 
A new Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.LAS., &e. London: Longman and Co. 1840. 


Mr. Loudon is deservedly well known to all who are interested in 
Botany and Horticulture, by his numerous and beautifully illustrated 
works on these and kindred subjects; and his name as editor of this 
work will be esteemed a sufficient guarantee of its value. Its author, 
Mr. Repton, devoted himself to a profession to which if he did not give 
being, he gave at least its name, Landscape Gardening. ‘To his taste 
many of the houses of the nobility owed, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, not a little of their picturesque and, as Mr. Loudon 
would say, gardenesque beauty. We do not suppose that many of our 
readers have extensive grounds to lay out either for themselves or 
others. We may therefore be excused entering into an analysis of the 
work, and content ourselves with recommending it to the notice of 
those who are engaged in such matters. The fragmentary style of 
Mr. Repton’s writings renders them somewhat wearisome to the general 
reader. It is, however, not an uninteresting book to take up for a 
leisure half hour. Mr. Repton viewed his subject with the eye of a 
painter and an architect, and therefore with some touch of poctic 
feeling; and it is always interesting to listen to a man whose heart 
is in his subject. The wood-cuts with which the work is largely em- 
bellished, and which are copies from Mr. Repton’s drawings, though 
not in the first style of the art, nor equal to the embellishments in 
some of Mr. Loudon’s other works, will be very useful to the practical 
reader, and entertaining to the lounger. 





Crossley’s Comprehensive Class Book. History—Physics—Natural 
History— Geography—and Miscellanies. Simpkin and Marshall. 
This is the fourth and last volume of a progressive series of school 
reading books. We noticed the other volumes some time since, and 
are glad now to see the series completed. This fourth volume, The 
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Comprehensive Class Book, is indeed an admirable work, well fitted to 
impart varied and solid information on a great variety of subjects. 
The teacher will also find hints for thé analysis of the lessons, which 
will materially assist him in the business of class questioning, which, 
well considered, is perhaps the very soul of school teaching. Teaching 
children without drilling them is a phantom. But it is a very great 
help to,have the drill-exercises plain and ready. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the teacher will here find this realized, and the 
teaching in fact half done for him. This is no slight praise when one 
remembers the time, and especially the attention, required for the mere 
police, so to say, of a large class. It should be added that the volume 
contains appendices of terms in various sciences ( Botany, Astronomy, 
Geometry, &c.) fully explained; a list of roots of the principal com- 
pounds in the book, and a specimen of etymological questioning. ‘The 
reading lessons embrace History, English, General, and European; 
the various sciences, Natural History, the Arts, &c., &e. We need 
hardly add that we strongly recommend the work as a very useful 
reading-book and class-book of general information. It is well got 
up, and is exceedingly cheap. 


A History of British Forest Trees, indigenous and introduced. By 
Prideaux John Selby, F.L.S., M.W.S., &ce. llustrated by a 
HWoodcut of each species, and numerous Vignettes. London: John 
Van Voorst. 1841. Parts IL—VI. 


We need say nothing more, in order to recommend this work to 
those of our readers who unite with a love of natural history a taste 
for the fine arts, than that it is uniform, in style of getting up and 
beauty of embellishment, with the volumes on British Natural History, 
by Professor Bell, Mr. Yarrell, and others, already published, or in the 
course of publication by Mr. Van Voorst. It is to be completed in 
about ten monthly parts. We hope to give our readers a more ex- 
tended account of it when we have the whole work before us. 


A German Grammar. By William Wittich, Teacher of German in 
University College. Taylor and Walton. 1842. 


This book is essentially a practical one. It is the result of thirty 
years’ experience in teaching German, and as such, cannot fail of being 
very useful. Many parts of the subject are treated with great ability 
and skill; and we can confidently recommend this grammar to learners 
of the German language. Becher’s is much too philosophical, in form 
and phraseology at least, for learners. Mr. Wittich’s will be found 
very easy and intelligible. 
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It is proposed to publish by Subscription, price not to exceed 5s., A Memoir 
of the late Rev. Christmas Evans, commonly designated ‘ The Great Christ- 
mas, or Modern Apostle of the Welsh.’ Compiled chiefly from his Diary, 
and other select remains in his own hand-writing, with Specimens of his 
Sermons, Allegories, &c. Translated from the original Welsh, by Edward 
Lewis. 


Just Published. 


The two dangerous Diseases of England, Consumption and Apoplexy ; 
their Nature, Causes, and Cure. By Rowland East, Surgeon, &c. 

Forest Life. By the author of ‘A New Home.’ 2 Vols. 12mo. 

The Greatness of God's Mercy in Christ; or, Salvation possible to the 
Vilest Sinners. By Joseph Herrick, of Colchester. 

English ; or, the Art of Composition explained in a Series of Instructions 
and Examples. By G. F. Graham. 

Memorials of the Life, Ministry,and Correspondence of the Rev. Theophilus 
Lessey. By John Hannah, D.D. 

Popular Objections to the Premillennial Advent, and to the Study of the 
Prophetic Scriptures, considered. By George Ogilvy, Esq., of Cove. 

Christian Patriotism: a Sermon on Home Missions. By John Harris, D.D. 

Apostolic Christianity ; or, the People’s Antidote against Romanism and 
Puseyism. By Rev. James Godkin. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. V. 

Holy Scripture, the ultimate Rule of Faith to a Christian Man. By Rev. 
W. Fitzgerald, B.A., T.C.D. 

Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Britain: a Poem. By James Green. 

The Modern Pulpit, viewed in Relation to the State of Society. By 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. 

Family Essays on the Creation, Preservation, and Government of the 
Universe, intended for the Evening of every Sunday throughout the Year ; 
each Essay followed by an appropriate Prayer. 

Statistics of Dissent in England and Wales, from Dissenting Authorities, 
proving the inefficiency of the Voluntary Principle to meet the Spiritual 
Wants of the Nation. 

Phonography ; or, the Writing of Sounds; in Two Parts—viz., Logography, 
or universal writing of Speech ; and Musicography, or symbolical writing 
of Music ; with a Short-hand for both. By V. D. De Stains. Second Ed. 

The Synagogue and the Church; being an attempt to show that the 
Government, Ministers, and Services of the Church were derived from those 
of the Synagogue. Condensed from the original Latin work of Vitringa, by 
Joshua L. Bernard, A.M. 


Practical Introduction to the Study of the German Language, according 
to the views of Dr. Becker. By Heinrich Apel. 


Puseyism ; or, the Errors of the Times. By the Rev. Robert Ferguson, 
Stratford. 


The Christian Pastorate in Relation to the Times. A Discourse, by 
Orlando T. Dobbin, LL.B., T.C.D. 


ie Pictorial Edition of Shakspere— William Shakspere. A Biography. 
NO. : 


England in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Part VIII., 
Lancashire. 

Phe Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Ilustrated. Part XV. 

The Duty of the Free States. Second Part. By Wm. E. Channing, D.D. 


Fox's Book of Martyrs. Edited by Rev. John Cumming, M.A. Part XIV. 
Canadian Scenery Illustrated. Part XXIV. 











